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WHERE 00 WE GO FROM HERE? 


This is the power of a united America... 
Its promise—new opportunities for all to live and 
grow, to work and build, to create the happier life, 


Which way from V-Day? 
Which way from the peace table? 
Which way to the America we are fighting for? 


There is only one way... 
To unite for peace as we have for war! 


Now, the power and the promise is clear . 
Working together, we have launched the greatest fight- 
ing fleet the world has ever seen... 

Together, we can build the greatest merchant fleet 
ever to fiy the skies or sail the seas. 

Working together, we have employed for war 
every willing, able hand... 

Together, we can build for peace new industries, 
new markets, new standards of living... 


Working together, we have made common such 


strange things as radar, jet propulsion, penicillin 
. . . we have developed new sciences and perfected 
old ones, then applied their newly discovered 


power to smashing our enemies. 
Together, we can utilize the new materials, new 
processes and new sciences, to make reality the 


dreams of an even greater America. 


NASH 7&2 


74: KELVINATOR 
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the better home, the bigger job, the greater future 
that is the birthright of every American. 


With the unwavering conviction that this nation 
owes to those who have fought and worked to pre- 
serve it... astrong, a vital and a growing America 


. . . it is the purpose of this company of men and 
women to convert its vast production capacity 
from war to peace as quickly as possible. 
To triple its pre-war production of motor cars . . . to 
build annually more than a million household 
refrigerators, home freezers, electric ranges and com- 
mercial refrigeration units! 

This will be our part in helping to create the new 
jobs, the new opportunities, the new and greater 
America which will justify the faith of its people 


in its future. 
NASH-KELVINATOR CORPORATION 
Milwaukee - DETROIT + Grand Rapids - Lansing 
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A New Radio Hit Show! Tune in 
“The Andrews Sisters’‘ and Guest Stars 


vs Sundays 4:30 P.M. E.W.T. Blue Network 
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There's a gold mine in this aquarium 


If, twenty-odd years ago, you had pre- 
dicted that engineers in the “aquarium” 
would be part of a multi-million-dollar 
business, some people would have said 
you were crazy. 

“Sending music by radio may be con- 
sidered in the nature of a novelty,” 
declared an editorial in January, 1922. 
“It belongs to the toy world,” said 
another writer in the same publication, 
two months later. 

Even some business executives were 
skeptical. One wrote to his company 
dealers: “CRadio) makes a strong ap- 





peal to the imagination of the people 
when they first come in touch with it, 
but it will not prove of lasting interest 
as a home amusement proposition”! 

Today and tonight in 32,500,000 
homes the radio will stay tuned in for 
an average of approximately 5 hours! 

What is there about the human 
mind that challenges the value of a 
new idea? History is full of examples 
of our reluctance to accept what runs 
counter to habit and custom. 

Yet the new idea is the life-blood of 
business and national well-being. 








America’s land frontiers have become 
fixed. But there is no limit to the possi- 
bilities for our expansion and growth 
if we will open our minds, and apply 
our new-found scientific knowledge, 
our inventiveness, our will to achieve. 

We must use our resources with such 
imagination as to develop a new con- 
cept of opportunity for all. 


In this great undertaking, advertis- 
ing will play a major part. For adver- 
tising isa tool, available to management 
for mass communication, It can urge, 
inform, persuade, 


HOW IDEAS HELP BUILD THE NATION. Today more than 85% of all occupied 
homes have a total of over 51,800,000 radio receivers, and there are an addi- 
tional 8,200,000 auto radios. The manufacture alone of radios, radio-phono- 
graphs, tubes and transmitting equipment gave employment to 43,000 people be- 
fore the war. Many thousands more are engaged in the broadcasting industry. 
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Small business loans. The Smaller 
War Plants Corp. now is making loans to 
small businesses at the rate of $1,200,000 
a day. Announcing this, Chairman Maury 
Maverick said that loans and leases total- 
ing $250,126,633 had been made from 
Sept. 1, 1943, to Dec. 15, 1944. Plants em- 
ploying 100 or fewer employes received 
87 per cent of the loans and 71 per cent 
of the leases. Sixty-five per cent of the 
loans are for $25,000 or less. 


Automobiles. Two moves were made by 
the Office of Price Administration affect- 
ing automobiles: 

New cars. The January quota of new 
passenger cars available for sale was fixed 
at 3,000, the same monthly figure that 
prevailed since September, At the present 
rate, the supply of uew cars—now below 
15,000—will have disappeared by summer. 

Used cars. Ceilings for used cars wili be 
held at present levels until July 1, 1945, 
instead of being reduced on Jan. 1 to offset 
normal yearly depreciation. Used-truck 
prices will be kept at present levels for the 
entire year. This represents a 10 per cent 
increase in prices of used cars and trucks. 


Tires. Civilians will get fewer new tires 
for passenger cars in January than they 
received December. OPA has reduced 
the quota by 200,000 from the December 
allowance of 1,800,000. The quota of bus 
and small-truck tires has been cut from 
280,000 in December to 216,000 in January. 


Trucks. Military requirements for motor 
transport vehicles will leave commercial 
operators only one fourth of the new 
trucks estimated as needed to meet essen- 
tial war and civilian transportation needs in 
1945, the Office of Defense Transportation 
announced. The War Production Board’s 
authorized program for civilians calls for 
186,792 trucks in 1945, against 773,935 
considered by ODT to be necessary. 


Strikes. There were fewer strikes in No- 


vember than in October, 425 against 490. 


but they caused 710,000 man-days of 
idleness, compared with 690,000 in Octo- 
ber. Time lost from strikes in November 
was one tenth of 1 per cent of time 
worked. Figures are those of the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics. They cover strikes that 
continue as long as one day or one shift 
and involving as many as six workers. De- 
cember figures are incomplete, but indica- 
tions are that the setback in Europe and 
the Christmas holiday spirit would reduce 
the December total below November’s. On 
a typical day during Christmas week, the 
U.S. Conciliation Service had only 10 
strikes on its list involving less than 1,000 
workers, compared with a recent daily 
average of about 20 strikes. 


Lumber. The Department of Commerce 
predicts a fallmg off in lumber production 
in 1945 of about 10 per cent below 1944. 
This would bring total production for the 
year to 30,000,000,000 board feet. Military 
demands are expected to remain high 
throughout 1945, resulting in a continued 
tight supply situation for civilians. 


National income. Americans received 
national income of $159,000,000,000 in 
1944, a new high, according to estimates 
of the Department of Commerce. Final 
figures on national production for the year 
are expected to reach $197,000,000,000. 
These figures on income and product rep- 
resented a rise of 5 per cent over 1943. 


Controlled materials. Allocation con- 
trols over steel, copper and aluminum now 
are to continue at least until July 1, 1945. 
This became known when WPB told its 
divisions to prepare to make allocations 
for the second quarter of 1945. Allocations 
for the first quarter have been made. 


Civilian production. Applications total- 
ing 3,498 for spot authorizations for re- 
sumption of civilian production have been 
approved by the WPB. The number of 
production workers involved is 185,224. 
Applications received total 4,186. 
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All-star Production 


Long before the B-29’s bombed Japan, 
the Boeing Superfortress was faced with 
its first great challenge. This was in the 
battle of production . . . the problem of 
establishing one of the greatest manufac- 
turing programs ever attempted. 

Producing the Boeing-designed Super- 
fortress in quantity is a colossal example 
of team-work involving people and plants 
all over America. 

Completed B-29’s are turned out ‘by 
Boeing plants at Wichita, Kans., and 
Seattle-Renton, Wash., and by the Mar- 
tin and Bell aircraft companies as well. 

Major assemblies are built by Briggs, 
Cessna, Chrysler’s De Soto Division, 
General Motors’ Fisher Body Division, 


DESIGNERS OF THE B-29 SUPERFORTRESS + THE FLYING FORTRESS e THE NEW STRATOCRUISER 
THE KAYDET TRAINER « THE STRATOLINER e PAN AMERICAN CLIPPERS 
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Goodyear Aircraft, Hudson, Murray and 
A. O. Smith. 

The Superfortresses’ huge engines are 
manufactured by Wright Aeronautical 
and by Chrysler's Dodge Division. Their 
16%-foot Hamilton Standard propellers 
by United Aircraft and Nash Kelvinator. 

Literally thousands of sub-contractors 
and suppliers, from small shops to large 
factories, supply sub-assemblies, parts and 
equipment. 

To Boeing fell the task of co-ordinat- 
ing this vast, nation-w ide manufacturing 
organization. Its engineers furnished de- 
sign and engineering data to the other 
companies involved, and laid down the 
tooling plans. 


Finish the Fight — with War Bonds 


Boeing production specialists blazed 
new trails in planning, developed new 
facilities, processes and manufacturing 
procedures on a scale never before tried. 
They had to execute the program in 
terms of other manufacturers, and in Boe- 
ing plants at the same time. For Boeing’s 
own eventual schedule is approximately 
75% of all Superfortress production. 


After Japan is defeated, this unique expe- 
rience, and this same Boeing ingenuity 
in research, design, engineering and 
manufacture will be turned to peacetime 
And you can know of any 
if it’s “Built by Boeing” it’s 


aircraft. 
product... 
bound to be good. 
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...@ Wet-strength paper 
that has solved all sorts 
of hard problems 


When you get to know Patapar Vege- 
table Parchment you’ll have a new con- 
ception of what paper can do. Patapar 
has surprising characteristics. Its great 
wet-strength allows it to be soaked in 
water, boiled or frozen and remain firm 
and strong—its beautiful texture unim- 
paired. This same paper has power to 
resist grease, oils, fats. It is odorless. 


Tasteless. 179 Types 


Patapar is produced in many different 
types to fill a wide range of applications. 
There are types to meet varying require- 
ments of wet-strength, grease-proofness, 
opaqueness, air-tightness, and other 
characteristics. All in all there are 179 
types or varieties of Patapar. It comes 
in sheets or rolls, plain or printed. 


Thousands of Uses 


Patapar’s unique qualities and versatil- 
ity have brought it some of the hardest 
jobs in the history of paper. Hard-to- 
protect foods are kept fresh and appetiz- 
in~ in its clean folds—butter, meats, fish, 
cheese, ice cream, shortening (wrapped 
or bulk packaged). It is used for milk can 
gaskets, bottle hoods, liners 

for motor oil containers, Yorotected | 
rubber mold liners, as a by 
substitute for oiled silk, as |Fatapar 

a dialyzing membrane. [poison 
These are just a few of 

Patapar’s: thousand and 
one uses. 


Supplying Patapar 
Right now there’s not enough Patapar to 
fill all needs. But if you’re looking ahead, 
this is a good time to submit your prob- 
lem so we may study how Patapar might 
be helpful in your business. 

*Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 





Patapar Keymark, 
symbol of 
wrapper protection 


Paterson Parchment Paper Company 
Bristol, Pennsylvania 
West Coast Plant: 340 Bryant St., San Francisco 7 
Branch Offices: New York, Chicago 
Headquarters for Vegetable Parchment since 1885 
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What you as a businessman CAN and CANNOT do 


as a result of federal court 


YOU CANNOT apply a plant rule, 
barring union solicitation on your prop- 
erty, to discussions among employes about 
the merits of unions. The National Labor 
Relations Board finds that an employe, 
discharged for discussing unions while on 
the job, was discrimin:torily discharged 
in violation of the Wagner Act. 


* * * 


YOU CANNOT avoid a federal income 
tax on the gain your company realizes 
when it buys its bonds below par, even 
though those bonds are not surrendered 
to a trustee for cancellation. A federal 
circuit court of appeals holds that a tax- 
able gain was realized by the purchase, 


YOU CANNOT buy more bituminous: 


coal in the New England area if, as a 
commercial or industrial user, you already 
have a 30 days’ supply on hand. Solid 
Fuels Administration has placed a tem- 
porary ban on coal withdrawals from New 
England tidewater docks. 


* * * 


YOU CAN perhaps deduct, for tax pur- 
poses, tips paid to employes of your cus- 
tomers for services they render. Tips paid 
by a stevedoring firm to ships’ officers are 
held by the U. S. Tax Court to be deduct- 
ible as a trade or business expense. 


* * * 


YOU CAN probably continue to build 
up seniority for your employes, required 
to work in war industries, during the time 
they are engaged in war work. The Na- 
tional War Labor Board decides, in a case 
involving driver-salesmen of a_ bakery, 
that employes are entitled to accumulate 
seniority during their period of employ- 
ment in a defense industry. 


* * 


YOU CANNOT continue to make any 
type or size of towel that you wish. War 
Production Board has imposed size specifi- 
cations on Turkish and terry woven tow- 
els to be made after Jan. 22, 1945. 

YOU CAN count on priority assistance 
and other aid from the War Production 
Board if you manufacture infants’ or chil- 


and administrative decisions: 


- dren’s shoes. WPB has placed these prod- 
ucts in Group 1 of the Critical Products 


List, in an attempt to reduce the shortage 


in this type of footwear. 
* * * 


YOU CAN use blackplate without re. 
striction in manufacturing closures for 
containers. WPB has relaxed controls over 
container closures to permit virtual free 
use of all materials except tin. 


¥ * * 


YOU CANNOT use carded cotton 
weaving yarns, single or ply, natural or 
colored, white, tinged or waste, for any 
purpose except to manulacture cotton 
duck between Jan. 15 and March 31. This 
restriction is imposed by WPB to expand 
cotton tent production to meet needs, 


* * * 


YOU CAN make studio beds and sofas 
of fabrics supplied by your customers at 
prices fixed as though the furniture were 
finished with fabrics costing 20 cents to 
25 cents a yard. Office of Price Admin- 
istration places this ceiling on this type of 
furniture. 

* * * 

YOU CANNOT use a tire rationing cer- 
tificate if it was dated March 31, 1944, or 
earlier. OPA has invalidated these certifi- 
cates. Any person whose certificate is inval- 

























idated, however, may go to his local War | 


Price and Rationing Board for a new one. 


* * * 


YOU CAN lose priority preferences if | 


you violate man-power ceilings established 
by the War Manpower Commission. War 
Mobilization Director Byrnes _ provides 
that WPB priority powers can be used 
to enforce WMC regulations. 


YOU CAN produce only wool or part- 
wool socks contracted for by the Army 
and Navy if you operate any circular 
hosiery knitting machines within the range 
of 48 needles to 90 needles and having 
cylinders with diameters of four or more 
inches, or if you operate flat-bed knitting 
machines of comparable gauges. WPB 
issues this directive in order to increase 
output of hosiery asked by the services. 





Conclusions expressed in these paragraphs are based upon decisions and rulings of 
courts and Government bureaus. In making their decisions, courts and bureaus consider 
many facts which, for reasons of space, cannot be set forth in detail. Tue Unrrep States 
News, on written request, will refer interested readers to sources of this basic material. 
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WANTED...A SUB-ZERO HURRICANE 


Designs for faster, higher-flying 
planes have been greatly speeded 
by wind-tunnel tests. By this means, 
engineers have long studied stresses 
and streamlining. Today, they are 
used to solve high-altitude, low- 
temperature problems as well. 

In a recently constructed tunnel, 
air density can be varied to simu- 
late flying conditions from sea level 
to 40,000 feet. Temperature of the 
400-mile gale stirred up by two 
huge propellers can be brought 
down to 67 degrees below zero. 

Powering this man-made _ sub- 
zero hurricane are two 20,000 hp 
Westinghouse motors. Each motor 


weighs 160,000 pounds. Yet speed 


© 


TUNE IN JOHN CHARLES THOMAS, SUN. 2:30 EWT, NBC 


®* WESTINGHOUSE 


PLANTS IN 25 CITIES 


must be controlled with the great- 
est accuracy during the time test 
readings are being taken. 

Towork out the intricate mechan- 
ical problems involved, Westing- 
house engineers co-operated closely 
with aeronautical technicians. A 
scheme was finally developed giv- 
ing the necessary accurate speed 
control of the giant motors, with 
maximum energy conservation. 

Solving difficult engineering prob- 
lems such as this is a typical func- 
tion of W.E.S.—a service that’s set 
up to find the right solution for 
your particular power problems. 
Westinghouse Electric & Mfg. Co., 
P. O. Box 868, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 


J-91068 


Westinghouse 


OFFICES EVERYWHERE 


ENGINEERING 
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HELP YOU PLAN... 


A nationwide corps of Westing- 
house Engineers offers you broad 
electrica! and production experi- 
ence gained through years of 
working with your industry. 

These men can give you valu- 
able assistance on product de- 
velopment, rehabilitation of ex- 
isting equipment, maintenance, 
material substitution. 

Put this service to work on 
your present problems... let 
these men work with your engi- 
neers in planning for reconver- 
sion to postwar needs. 





SERVLGE 
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marine building costs 


Famous submarine builder utilizes the exclusive flexibility, 
capacity, accuracy, and speed of Remington Rand Punched- 
Card Cost Accounting to weld together leak-proof cost figures 
in an unusually complicated government contract. 


Electric Boat Company,Groton,Conn., 
relates its experiences as follows: “On 
every contract for submarines, each added 
cost item due to wartime speed, overtime 
and doubletime. or changes ordered by the 
Navy, must be billed in detail. The condi- 
tions demand mechanical accuracy, thor- 
oughness...and speed!...conditions under 
which we knew our manual methods would 
prove inadequate. Therefore, in October 
1940, we installed Remington Rand 
Punched-Card equipment. 

“Even more valuable than the clerical sav- 
ings effected is the smoothness with which 
every desired report is promptly produced 
for government and executive officials. The 
Navy cost inspectors keep in close touch 
with the mechanical methods used and 
accept our voluminous detailed reports 
without question. Prompt government ac- 
ceptance of reports simplifies our financing. 


| 


e % 
On each government contract the labor 


costs must be broken down each week by 
33 departments: by sub-divisions of the 
contract, by 10 major breakdowns, by about 
350 job numbers for productive labor, and 
30 job numbers for indirect labor. The 
drafting room and foundry costs are ana- 
lyzed separately in detail. 


“The reports show, on every job, by depart- 
ments and shifts, the regular, overtime and 
total hours worked, and total labor costs. 
Five departments of the machine shop use 
a bonus incentive. 


“The final tabulation of 15 reports is done 
in one night shift. 


“Our satisfactory experience with punched- 
card methods has taught us that when me- 
chanical equipment can so greatly reduce 
clerical effort, it pays to use sufficient units 
to handle peak loads promptly. 

“We are finding many new ways to lighten 
clerical work in other departments where 
even overtime failed to carry the load.” 


This is but one of many cost account: 
ing procedures being successfully and 
economically handled by Remington 
Rand Punched-Card Accounting and 
Tabulating Machines. These machines 
bring to executives informative facts 
and figures often wanted, but hereto- 
fore considered too difficult, expen- 
sive or slow to obtain; and do this at 
a speed that permits the plugging of 
leaks before they become costly. De- 
tails of the Electric Boat operation 
which, in principle, can be widely 
applied, are covered in Certified 
Report #4301-4A — copies of which 
are available to interested executives 
by writing to our branch office nearest 
you, or direct to Remington Rand 
Inc., Tabulating Machines Division, 
New York 10, N. Y. 


PUNCHED-CARD 


%* The HOLE 


... the Symbol of Accuracy 


ACCOUNTING 


MARK of a System 


Write for: “The HOLE-STORY of Punched-Card Accounting” — 
the book. that tells a vital story to business. It’s FREE! 


e KWIK-FAX 


| ONLY REMINGTON RAND TABULATORS CAN PRINT ON 


A cost accounting report is only as valuable as the details 
it provides. The 100-column capacity of a Remington Rand 
Alphabetical Tabulator—J12 more than any other punched- 
card system—zgives plenty of “elbow room” for these details. 
et- make it preferred by keen 


st i ng a ir 


HUNORED COLUMNS OF LETTERS AND FIGURES CN A SINGLE LINE 


ical or numerical information—an exclusive Remington 
Rand feature that adds 57 columns of alpabetical capacity 
to each record. The greater flexibility, capacity, accuracy, 


and speed of Remington Rand Punched-Card equipment 
Ree BRS § 
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There is this to expect in looking ahead through the new yeareeee. 

War_in Europe almost surely will end during the year, maybe by midyear. 

A renewed West Front offensive into Germany is probable by April or May. 
Plans for a big winter offensive to end the war are upset by German attack. 

A major Russian drive is likely to develop by June, if not before. 

U.S. will have to do the main job of forcing German surrender. Britain 
lacks the man power. France has no real Army and is building none. Russia is 
far from the vitals of Germany; is tangled in a difficult supply problem. 

The next drive from the West may end the war. Bombing won't do it alone. 














Japan will be in a bad way by year end, 1945. 











unt: Blockade, plus bombing, will slow her war industry; will cut down on the 
and Japanese food supply, gasoline supply, supply of many essentials. 

U.S. will hold Luzon, in the Philippines, by late spring. 

inl Islands nearer to Japan will be invaded; will become vital air bases. 

facil U.S. will have to do the main job of defeating Japan as well as Germany}; 
etal will have to do any invading of Japan proper that is required to win the war. 
pen: Russia may come in to help if this war lasts until mid-1946. Britain will 
is at begin to provide some naval help in 1945; will help to add to Japan's troubles. 


A surrender by Japan is not probable before 1946. 





War costs, war burdens will reach their peak in this year. 

Casualties are going to shock the American public, are at a rate now of 
more than 1,500,000 a year and will rise as the tempo of offensives rises. 

Draft will return as a concern to men aged 26 through 29 and then from age 
30 through 37. Draft calls will have to rise with replacement demands. 

Debt will approach $300,000,000,000 by the year end and will be rising. 

Civilian consumers for the first time will begin to be pinched by growing 
shortages of many goods, will find life a bit more complicated than before. 
when German war does end, costs and burdens will lighten quickly. 








Then, 


Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin will get together early in 1945. They will meet, 
but will not agree, will not solve many, if any, of the world's problems. 
Stalin is determined to build his Eastern European bloc. He's doing it. 
Churchill is determined to try to build a Western European bloc. He is to 
have his troubles, to find that Stalin's influence is greater than his. 
Roosevelt will not resist the bloc idea very strongly. He inclines to it. 
Any world organization acceptable to Roosevelt-Churchill-Stalin will leave 
U.S.-Britain-Russia free to dominate in their spheres, will involve little if 
any of what might be termed an over-all world government. Small nations will 
take their sides and line up with one big power or another; will then hope for 
the best, will hope that the struggle between big powers can be delayed a bit. 








The way things are to work out in Europe.eeee 
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NEWSGRAM--TOMORROW-- (Continued) 


Italy will be ruined by war, but will have her monarchy left. 

Spain will have Franco edged out and may get a king back. 

Greece will be ruined, internally rent, but will keep a king in name. 

Belgium, Norway will restore their kings, Holland her queen. 

British point out that Churchill is very partial to monarchy in countries 
where British influence will remain strong. He inclines strongly to the right. 

Yugoslavia, Bulgaria, Rumania, Czechoslovakia, Hungary, Poland, Latvia, 
Lithuania, Estonia, Finland will align their policies with Russia, or, in some 
instances, will be absorbed wholly, or in part, by Russia. 

Stalin, on his part, inclines strongly to the left. 

France, temporarily at least, will be in the middle, will be least hurt base 
ically of any European nation, will have suffered fewest war casualties, will 
have least damage to her industries, her cities, her whole economic structure. 

De Gaulle, for France, will play one side against another for advantage. 














Germany, at some time in 1945, will be occupied, split up, ruined. 

East Prussia will go to Poland, Russia. Silesia will go to Poland and to 
Czechoslovakia. Pomerania, to the Oder River, will go to Poland. The area west 
of the Rhine will go to France or be internationalized. Bavaria may be swung 
around to joig with Austria in a new state. It is to be as if Eastern U.S. up to 
the Alleghenies were given to Europe; Western U.S. to Rockies given to Asia; 
California, Arizona, New Mexico, Texas given to Mexico, U.S. to keep the rest. 

The German game, under the circumstances, will be to try to make capital out 
of her central position, to bargain her position and her man power for a tie-up 
with some other power. She will try to create trouble in any possible way. 

Europe, after this war, will still look like a powder keg. 











At home, the new year will be one of change. In its over-all outlook: 

New cars will appear late in the year, if at all. It will be Sometime in 
1946 before automobiles are made again in appreciable numbers. 

Other civilian durables will come back with cars, not much before. 

Gasoline rationing, food rationing, tire rationing is likely to go on all 
during the year. Rations will be enlarged after German surrender. 

Dollars will become even more superabundant, despite taxes, wage control. 
Money, by itself, will seem less and less important, goods more important. 

Black markets in gasoline, meats, cigarettes, other scarce products will 
grow as supplies tighten while money becomes more abundant and price seems a sec- 
ondary consideration. Real price inflation will become more apparent. 

Price controls, rent controls will be extended. More and more avenues of 
evasion will creep in as inflation pressures get in their work. 

Salary controls will remain in effect through the year. 

Taxes will remain at existing levels. 














After German war does end, with Japanese war going OMeeceece 

Demobilization of men will be slow. Maybe no more than 250,000 men a month 
will be discharged with one war ended, the other war still going on. re 

Military will tend to overestimate, not underestimate, the size of the task 
of defeating Japan, will not repeat the mistakes of the German war. 

Unemployment will reappear, but will not become embarrassing in 1945. 

Europe will expect U.S. to provide the dollars, materials, equipment that 
are necessary to get nations back into working order again. The fourth-term New 
Deal will be related to floating the world back to peace and prosperity on big 
new loans of dollars with which to pay for American made goods. 

Then, later, when Japan is defeated, U.S. will face the real problems of de- 
mobilization; will be jolted by many temporary troubles. 














See also pages ll, 14, 46. 
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Members of a Signal Battalion string telephone cable beside bombed bridge. This is the type of work for which the Army needed civilian volunteers 


Bell System 


Cable Splicers 


Flown to Europe 


“SEND thirty cable splicers im- 
mediately”. . . that was the gist of 
an urgent request from the Army 
shortly after the Normandy 
break-through. 

The men were needed for 
building communications lines be- 
hind the retreating Nazis. Signal 
Corps forces already there were 
doing a great job but they needed 
help — and quick! 

Many telephone men volun- 


teered for this emergency over- 


seas duty. A number were 
selected, granted leaves of ab- 
sence, given physical examina- 


tions and flown across the Atlantic. 


There are 59,000 Bell men and 
women in uniform. Practically all 
the Bell System manufacturing 
facilities are on war work. That’s 
the way we know you’d want it to 
be — even though it means wait- 


ing for home telephones. 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


IF YOU’RE WAITING FOR A HOME TELEPHONE we'd like to thank you for being so patient. 


You can be sure we are doing everything we can to make the widest possible use of available equipment. 
















66 
A name worth 
remembering 


Fairbanks-Mc 


Practically every industrial equipment problem that 





is submitted to Fairbanks-Morse is similar to prob- 





lems we have previously solved at some time during d 





our 115 years in business. If you have a problem, ’ 





we invite you to draw on our broad, successful 





experience in applying Diesel engines, generators, 





motors, pumps or scales to the needs of industry. 


In hundreds of power plants, . j me 
this Fairbanks-Morse heavy- General Sales Manager 
duty-Diesel has proved its 


dependability and economy. 















Diesel Locomotives ¢ Diesel Engines ] e % els BUY 





Generators ¢ Motors ¢ P s * Scales 

a Rear <A cerasazt Fairbanks, Morse & Co. vA 2 
Magnetos ¢ Stokers * Railroad Motor Cars es we ..: AND 
and Standpipes © Farm Equipment Chicago 5, Hlinois KEEP °EM 
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KNOCKOUT DRIVE BY RUSSIA? 
NEED FOR UNIFIED STRATEGY 


Nazi Freedom to Hit One Front at a Time as Key to Allied Slowdown 


Diminishing prospects for 
victory before summer even 
if Soviets launch offensive 


The main hope of achieving a knockout 
of Germany this winter now rests with 
Russia. Actually, that hope is slim. Russia’s 
full-scale winter offensive, if and when 
that offensive materializes, has small 
chance of winning the war. 

The reason is that Germany is being 
permitted to fight off, one at a time, the 
big offensives against her in the West and 
the East. That privilege of taking on first 
one and then the other of the two forces 
that are closing in has given the Germans 
a new lease on life. As a result, all signs 
now point to postponement of the end of 
the war until summer or later: Thus: 

On the Western Front, the Germans 
had the freedom to throw great power into 
their counterattack upon the American 
armies. That power might have been, but 
was not, cut down by the necessity to 
fight off a big-scale offensive by the Rus- 
sians. Russian action was limited to Latvia 
in the North and Hungary in the South. 

On the Eastern Front, when and if 
Russia’s major winter drive does develop, 
the Germans apparently are going to be 
free to concentrate largely against that 
drive, without interference from a great 
U.S.-British offensive. Already, the Ger- 
mans have upset preparations for such a 
Western Front campaign. They intend 
that the Allies’ Western forces shall be 
completely occupied for some time repair- 
ing the damage of the Nazi push. 

The net result on the two fronts has 
been the failure of the Allies to develop 
the combined winter offensive that was to 
have crushed the German Army as if be- 
tween the jaws of a nutcracker. Today 
that failure is shedding new light on the 
causes of delay in knocking out Germany. 

Un-co-ordinated war. The war news 
keeps turning up evidence that actions on 
the two fronts are not co-ordinated. Ger- 
Iman troops from the Eastern theater have 
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been reported on the Western Front. Our 
Western commanders have been kept in 
the dark as to dates of important moves in 
the East. As a result, co-ordination in tim- 
ing of Allied blows in the West and the 
East has been difficult or impossible. In- 
stances of continued inaction by the Rus- 
sians on U.S.-British proposals for co- 
operation have come to light. 

Mystification is evident among some 
American officials as to reasons for delay 
of Russia’s big winter campaign. Since the 
need developed for Russian action to re- 
lieve German Western 
Front, interest in the offensive has grown 
tremendously. President Roosevelt is said 
to have made a request directly to Marshal 
Stalin for information about it. 

Unsolved mystery. The continued ab- 
sence of that grand-scale offensive has de- 
veloped into the biggest current war mys- 
tery. Russia’s blanket on information con- 
cerning her part in what was to have been 
a combined operation is in itself one evi- 
dence of lack of co-ordination. 

For weeks, Russian spokesmen have 
been promising a winter campaign that 
would smash Germany. But there has been 
no all-out drive through Poland toward 
the heart of Germany in more than four 
months since the Russian summer offensive 
was stopped at Warsaw. As week after 
week of the U.S.-British campaign ground 
ahead on the Western Front without the 
help of a big Russian attack thyough 
Poland, criticism of Russia became more 
audible. Critics alleged that Stalin delib- 
erately chose to swing his armies through 
the Balkan and Baltic areas, where Russia 
has important political interests, while 
letting U.S and Britain bear the brunt of 
direct assault upon Germany. 

Back of the mystery, however, are some 
simple reasons for Russia’s delay. She, 
like the Western Allies, is suffering from 
the lengthening of supply lines. Whole 
factories have had to be moved closer to 
the front in Poland. Railroads and high- 
ways have had to be restored. The time- 
consuming aspects of these jobs are little 


pressure on the 


understood by Americans, just as the time- 
consuming aspects of the Normandy in- 
vasion left the Russians mystified and im- 
patient over what seemed to them inex- 
cusable delay in the landings. Then, too, 
Russian operations in Hungary and the 
Baltic region are justified on military 
grounds by Russian spokesmen. It is con- 
tended those operations are diverting Ger- 
man power from the area of the major 
offensive, that they are cutting off resources 
and reducing Germany’s ability to fight. 
Finally, Russia’s real military strength, 
while great, probably does not measure up 
to what most Americans imagine. Russia’s 
richest industrial areas have been laid 
waste. Her Army’s losses in killed and cap- 
tured are probably about 5,000,000 men. 
That Army’s main industrial bases are in 
the Urals, 2,000 miles from the front. 
American officials believe that a big 
Russian offensive really is coming. Secre- 
tary Stimson, voicing his confidence, in 
effect encouraged the Russians to get the 
offensive rolling as soon as possible. But, 
even if it comes, such an all-out offensive 
might inflict great damage on the German 
Army and recover great areas of land with- 
out reaching Berlin, or other vital parts 
that would bring complete defeat of Ger- 
many. So, on analysis, Russia’s winter 
offensive will lose its maximum effect be- 
cause it will come too late for co-ordina- 
tion with a large-scale winter offensive on 
the Western Front. Here is a further in- 
stance of the difficulties of achieving close 
co-ordination between the two fronts: 
Shuttle aviation. In some ways, shut- 
tle-bombing operations have been the high 
point of East-West Front co-operation. 
But this joint effort had a checkered his- 
tory. It was brought about only after long 
negotiations. For a time, it resulted in im- 
portant bombing operations against parts 
of Germany that had been relatively safe. 
Bombers flew between bases in Russia and 
those in England and Italy. 
But last September the operations were 
discontinued. U S. officials denied that the 
discontinuance was due-to Russian opposi- 
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EASTERN FRONT 


... the jaws of a giant nutcracker weren‘t co-ordinated 


tion. Instead, it was attributed to the 
shrinking of German-held territory and to 
the difficulties of winter operations. 
However, the Russians did not allow 
U.S.-British shuttle flights to carry food 
and ammunition to the besieged Poles in 
Warsaw. And permission for American 
fighter planes to use Russian bases in 
Hungary, from which to escort Allied 
bomber missions based in Italy, has not 
yet been forthcoming. The problem of co- 
ordination, in its general aspects, is this: 
Two wars in one. Something like two 
distinct wars against Germany are being 
waged. On one front is a firm union of 
American, British, French and other forces. 
under unified command. On the other 
front is the Russian Army, operating sep- 
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arately, setting its own dates for war 
moves, and keeping those dates secret. 
Secrecy is the cardinal point of Russian 
policy that fooled, the whole world, includ- 
ing the Germans, as to Russia’s war 
strength. 

Most of the actual co-ordination of 
East-West operations has been done at the 
top level between President Roosevelt, 
Winston Churchill and Marshal Stalin, al- 
though the Allies do have some military 
missions in the Eastern theater, and there 
has been co-operation in handling Lend- 
Lease supplies and in other respects. But 
proposals are being heard for closer work- 
ing arrangements. Such proposals logically 
will come before the next Roosevelt- 
Churchill-Stalin conference 


Penalty for disunity. Germany now 
has demonstrated that she still has the 
Army, the weapons and munitions, the in- 
dustries, the food and the strong defense 
positions to enable her to fight a powerful 
defensive war. Germany’s one chance to 
capitalize fully on her own strength is lack 
of unity among the Allies. Against a loose 
coalition, whose members are divided and 
at times pulling and hauling against each 
other, she might fight on for years and in 
the end win a partial victory in a ne- 
gotiated peace. The Germans themselves 
have recognized this with propaganda aim- 
ing always at splitting the Allies. That 
German line has failed, and the East-West 
coalition continues united in its aim of de- 
feating Germany. But the practical diffi- 
culties of co-ordinating operations, so that 
blows can be struck in unison on both 
fronts, are tremendous, and many of the 
problems involved are. yet unsolved. 

Russia’s chances by herself to knock 
out Germany with a winter offensive thus 
probably are almost nonexistent. The 
likelihood is that Russia, acting alone, 
sannot win the war any more than U.S.- 
Britain, without the aid of a simultaneous 
Russian offensive, could win it with a 
Western Front offensive. 

History repeats. Thus, in the sixth 
year of this war, the lesson learned in the 
final stages of the first World War is com- 


ing home to the Allies. Then, the Ameri- 
cans, British and French saw that lack 


of co-ordination among themselves was 
lengthening the war and increasing its costs 
in blood and money. Finally, their delays 
and difficulties compelled them to link 
themselves in a firm coalition under the 
command of Marshal Ferdinand Foch. 

In this war, the Western Allies have car- 
ried their plans of coalition farther than 
any other military alliance in_ history. 
Their joint operations by land, sea and air 
under one command have attained a high 
degree of effectiveness. 

On the Eastern Front, Russia’s opera- 
tions also have shown similar effectiveness. 

The necessary remaining step is to 
achieve co-ordination under separate com- 
mands between the forces on the Eastern 
and Western fronts. A first move could be 
the adoption of exchange of confidential 
military information among a very few top 
commanders. That would be expected to 
lead to further co-ordination. 

Right now, indications are that the first 
chance for a combined offensive against 
Germany by all allies in full strength on 
all fronts will not come until next spring. 
All signs indicate that only such a com- 
bined attack, with all moves kept in step 
by a strong coalition of all Allied powers, 
can bring about an early defeat of Ger- 
many. Such a strong coalition might be 
able to compel Germany to surrender by 
sarly summer of this year. 
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UNTAPPED RESOURCES OF ALLIES 


Behind Our Failure to Draft 3,000,000 French and Belgian Youths 


Contrast with conscription 
by Nazis of man power 
in areas they dominate 


American youths are fighting and losing 
their lives in Belgium and France today 
while French and Belgian youths sit on 
the sidelines, out of danger and, more 
often than not, out of jobs that have any 
relation to war. 

This strange situation is beginning to 
pain many Frenchmen and Belgians, who 
think that they should be allowed to form 
an Army to fight the Germans. It is a 
situation that is giving rise to much ques- 
tioning on the part of American troops as 
well. This questioning is aggravated by the 
fact that American youths with a mini- 
mum of training are being thrown into 
battle while young Frenchmen and young 
Belgians go their own way. 

An estimated 3,000,000 French and 
Belgian men of best military age are avail- 
able for military service.. Approximately 
400.000 youths in these countries are 
reaching the age of 18 each year. Yet, 
there is no draft of these men for military 
service and there is no present effort to 
build an Army to join in the war against 
Germany. The seven French divisions, 
totaling 105,000 men, in service in the 
South of France are nearly all from 
North Africa and are, in important part. 
made up of Senegalese and other colonial 
troops. 

Instead of drafting and training French 
youths, who are vitally concerned with the 
war against Germany, the U.S. Army is 
stepping up the draft of American youths. 
This step-up is made necessary by the fact 
that the rate of American Army casualties 
in recent weeks is at a level that, if con- 
tinued, would result in more than 1,500,- 
000 casualties during the year ahead. 

Two reasons are offered for not per- 
mitting Frenchmen and Belgians to share 
in the fighting and casualties. 

Trained vs. untrained Army. Inquir- 
ers are told that the United States has a 
trained and equipped Army, ready for im- 
mediate battle. Many months would be re- 
quired to train a French-Belgian Army 
and to equip that Army for use. The 
American youths who are going into bat- 
tle after a very few months of training are 
said to be replacement troops for existing 
Army units, and the French have no regu- 
lar Army into which to feed troops with 
this shorter training. There are reported 
to have been many explanations of why 
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plans to build a French Army in North 
Africa, as a nucleus for a much bigger 
Army of Frenchmen in France, were not 
fully carried out. 

Shipping shortage. The next reason for 
not training an Army from available man 
power in Europe is said to be the shortage 
of shipping for use in transporting needed 
equipment and supplies to arm the added 
soldiers. Instead of using shipping space 
for arms made in this country, present 
plans call for U.S. to send cotton, wool, 
synthetic rubber, food and other materials, 
plus locomotives and freight cars, to 
France, partly on a Lend-Lease basis. 
French youths then would use these goods 
and this equipment to produce materials 
that American youths can wear or use in 
battle. 

Present plans represent a complete re- 
versal of the original Lend-Lease idea that 
the United States would supply arms that 
other people then could place in the hands 
of their youths to wage war. Now the 
United States is to supply the materials 
and the men for battle, partly on a Lend- 
Lease basis, and other nations are to supply 
the labor to process the materials, some of 
which will be used by Americans in battle. 

The underlying reasons for 
this unusual development in 
the war are reported, on good 
authority, to be several. 

Politics. One major reason 
why French youths, in_ par- 
ticular, are not being trained 
for use in this war five months 
after their training could have 
started is related to questions 
of high politics. The U.S. has 
not wanted Gen. Charles de 
Gaulle to have an Army for 
fear that he might use it to 
perpetuate himself in _ office 
and to reduce his dependence 
on this country and Britain. 

Mistrust. In some quarters 
of importance, there is fear 
that a French Army, if cre- 
ated, might get tangled up in 
civil war, rather than devote 
itself to training for a fight 
with the Germans. Class and 
group divisions in France are 
considered so deep that arms 
placed in the hands of citizen 
soldiers might be used as arms 
are being used in Greece. This 
fear definitely is not shared by 
French leaders, who insist that 
they want, above all else, to 
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have the opportunity to create a French 
Army to join in the fight against Germany. 

Impatience. American commanders are 
impatient to get the war over with and 
have not considered that there was time 
to train a French-Belgian Army. That 
training might take six months and the 
war could end in six months. This atti- 
tude has resulted in wasting five months 
that could have been used. The setback 
now suffered by the American Army sug- 
gests that another mistake in policy may 
have been made. American commanders, 
however, prefer to fight with American 
troops who are a known quantity to them. 

Those are the arguments and the rea- 
sons as gathered here. The Germans, how- 
ever, have followed a different policy in 
building their Army. They have used man 
power of both their allies and their cap- 
tured enemies, as well as the men of oc- 
cupied countries, to build an Army that 
has functioned effectively against a coali- 
tion of enemies that outnumber and out- 
gun them heavily. Thus, the Germans are 
not concentrating all of their casualties in 
their own population, but are permitting 
those casualties to be shared by others. 
The American policy is somewhat different. 
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ISSUES ON CAPITOL HILL: 
ATTITUDE OF NEW CONGRESS 


Outlook for Cautious Approach to Foreign and Domestic Policies 


Bitter debate ahead on 
league. Power of farmers’ 
and veterans’ lobbies 


The new 79th Congress, now taking 
over, is not to differ greatly in attitude 
from the old 78th Congress that it dis- 
places. This Congress is to follow a con- 
servative line on domestic policy. It is to 
have a attitude on foreign 
policy. 

Mr. Roosevelt: will deal with a new 
House of Representatives in which his 
party has a comfortable working majority 
of 50 members. He will face a Senate in 
which there are 58 Democrats to 37 Re- 
*publicans and 1 Progressive. Even so, this 
will be an independent Congress, one that 
will not easily be led by the White House. 

On domestic issues, Mr. Roosevelt is 
to find the new Congress very cautious. He 
probably will get approval of little that 
is new in the form of social legislation or 
of public works. Veterans’ lobbies will tend 
to be all-powerful. Labor lobbies will be 
viewed with fear of their political power, 
but without genuine friendship. Farm lob- 
bies will tend to get about what they ask 
for. The business viewpoint will be popular 
with a majority in each house. 

On foreign issues, the President may 
find that the Senate is less nationalistic in 
viewpoint than he is, less inclined to be 
impressed by the idea of world rule by 
three or four big powers operating in their 
own private spheres and co-operations, 
wherever they do co-operate, through a 
loosely constructed United Nations organi- 
zation. The President may find himself in 
trouble, as much from those who will con- 
tend that the proposed United Nations 
setup is too full of big-power loopholes to 
be of much effect as from isolationists who 
oppose any world organization. 

In any event, the new Congress is one 
that can make much history. Its leader- 
ship will change in the Senate, where 
Harry Truman will succeed Henry Wallace 
as President of the Senate. Aiben Barkley 
will continue as Majority Leader. In the 
House, Speaker Sam Rayburn will work 
this year with a much larger party ma- 
jority. Issues to be dealt with in the 
months ahead cover a wide range. 

On the domestic side, those issues are 
of direct concern to many individuals and 
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interests. In what follows you get an ap- 
praisal of the prospect for action. 

Tax policy and tax rates for postwar will 
be studied during 1945, but probably will 
not be written into law in this year. The 
suggestion of Senator George (Dem.), of 
Georgia, for a horizontal reduction of 10 
per cent in individual and corporation in- 
come tax rates, to apply after German 
surrender, will be opposed by the Treasury 
and is unlikely of acceptance. 

Unemployment insurance will not be 
nationalized, but it may be made to con- 
form to higher federal standards of benefit 
payments if State legislatures meeting in 
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1945 do not act voluntarily to make those 
benefits more uniform at a higher level. 
Old-age insurance for self-employed, 
for farmers, for domestics is about a 50-50 
prospect before the year end, with action 
dependent, however, on how much pres- 
sure the White House is willing to impose 
to get action. The long-delayed increase 
in pay-roll tax may be permitted when 
Congress broadens insurance coverage. 
Disability insurance, health insurance 
will be considered in committee, but are 
very unlikely to receive final approval by 
Congress this year. Senator Wagner 
(Dem.), of New York, will press for action 


on these new social security plans as he 
has on those that went before them. 

Price control almost surely will be ex- 
tended one year beyond June 39 with no 
fundamental change. A longer war, in- 
creasing money supplies and aggravating 
shortages will make necessary continua- 
tion of price control into the postwar pe- 
riod if sharp price increases are not to 
occur. 

Salary-wage stabilization will be con- 
tinued along with price control, also for 
one year. The time when an individual can 
demand and get a raise without worrying 
about Government rules probably will not 
come until both wars end. 

Rent control will be extended one year 
with the other controls. 

Lend-Lease is to be extended for one 
year beyond next June 30, when it expires 
as a statute, but extension will come only 
after debate and after more restrictive 
amendments are written in. Congress is 
wary of plans to turn Lend-Lease into a 
mechanism for underwriting postwar re- 
construction in the world. Congress also 
is interested in learning about some of 
the strange uses to which Lend-Lease has 
been put during the years of secrecy sur- 
rounding it. 

National service for postwar will be 
considered. It is less than a 50-50 prospect, 
however, that Congress will act upon a 
plan for peacetime universal military train- 
ing in 1945, or even before war ends. Very 
strong forces aré lined up against acting 
upon this problem while war is under way. 
Yet, delayed action can readily result in 
death of the whole idea, as after World 
War I. 

Selective Service Act, which expires 
May 15, will be extended another year 
with little argument. No basic changes in 
the present Act are probable. 

Veterans will get more liberal loan pro- 
visions in the so-called “GI Bill of Rights” 
when and if they ask for them. A veterans’ 
bonus is promised for postwar, and veter- 
ans can have about what they ask for. 

Smaller War Plants Corp. will get @ 
new lease on life and a broad new expan- 
sion in its lending power. Like the veterans 
and farmers, small business is a favorite 
of Congress and is to be in line for many 
concessions in the period ahead. 

Renegotiation Act, which runs out on 
June 30, faces an uncertain future. It is 
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VICE PRESIDENT TRUMAN 


... the new Congress can make history 


probable that this Act will be allowed to 
die, inasmuch as the Army and Navy now 
are able to price closely in their munitions 
buying and to reprice when they go wrong. 
The White House, however, may try to 
get a continuance of the Act. 

Insurance is not likely to get the broad 
specific exemption from antitrust laws 
that the industry sought in the last Con- 
gress, and failed to get. A compromise of 
issues involved may yet be worked out. 

Surplus Property Act may be amended 
to correct some contraditions, but there 
probably will be no change in the require- 
ment that veterans, farmers and small 
businessmen are to get first call on surplus 
war property, after public institutions and 
governments have been given their chance 
to buy at special prices. Disposal of sur- 
plus property will be slow under the 
present Act. 

On the side of foreign policy, the 
new Congress will be asked to act on issues 
of the greatest importance. 

A United Nations treaty is to be sub- 
mitted to the Senate at some time in 1945, 
on the basis of present plans. Before that 
treaty is submitted, some vital points of 
policy must be agreed upon by Roosevelt- 
Churchill-Stalin. After it is sumbitted, 
hearings must be held, and then the league 
of nations battle of this decade will get 
under way. The prospect that two thirds 
of this Senate will approve U.S. member- 
ship in some sort of world organization 
is much better than 50-50. It is not 
certain, however, that the United States 
Senate will not write in conditions that 
may prove unacceptable to Stalin, acting 
for Russia. The fight over this whole issue 
will be waged on the first treaty to be 
submitted. 
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A currency-stabilization plan, bearing 
approval of finance ministers, central bank 
heads and financial experts of most of the 
world’s non-Axis nations will be submitted 
to the new Congress for approval. In this 
fight, as in the fight over a 
league, the opposition will aim to kill the 
plan by amendment. Strong White House 
backing will be required if the present cur- 
rency-stabilization plan is not to be amended 
in a way that will force another world con- 
ference to get agreement on the changes. 
Banxing and other interests are opposing 
approval. Foreign nations are waiting for 
U.S. Congress action before they decide 
whether or not to act themselves. 


postwar 


A world bank for investment and recon- 
struction is tied in with the currency- 
stabilization plan. If offered separately, 
the plan for a bank would be approved, 
inasmuch as interests opposed to the cur- 
rency plan approve the bank. Idea back 
of the proposed world bank is that of gov- 
ernment guarantee of private loans. 

A U. S.-British oil agreement, in treaty 
form, is becoming more of a prospect. Op- 
position to the agreement by the Ameri- 
can oil industry is being tempered by 
clarifying changes in the proposed com- 
pact. If approved, it would give the world 
a guide to oil development, along the lines 
of the principles that underlie the State 
oil compacts in U.S. 

An aviation policy for the world, ex- 
cluding Russia, which has not joined up, 
and much watered down by U.S.-British 
differences over specific questions of pol- 
icy, may be acted upon by Congress. 

U. S. Export-Import Bank will get an ex- 
tension of life and an increase in lending 
power. The idea of a strictly U.S. institu- 
tion to underwrite private loans abroad 
appears to appeal to Congress. 

The so-called B2H2 Senators, Senators 
Burton and Ball, Hatch and Hill, are 
pressing now for early action by Congress 
on issues of foreign policy. Their idea is 
that delay will only bring into the open 
the differences that exist between the pres- 
ent allies and will make more difficult the 
problem of getting approval for United 
States co-operation in plans for a new 
world order. 

Every early sign suggests, however, that 
the mood of the new Congress in acting 
on foreign policy issues as well as upon 
issues of domestic policy is to be one of 
caution and slow motion. 


SENATORS BURTON, HATCH, BALL, HILL 
. -. B2H2 will continue as a spearhead 
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OUR RISING BLACK MARKETS 


Problem of Adjusting Demands of Cash-Laden Civilians to Supplie 


Gasoline, used cars, 
clothing, cigarettes, 
food as trouble spots 


At this late date in the war, when the 
public is inclined to relax, the Govern- 
ment is forced to turn to a crackdown 
attitude in dealing with civilians. 

The reason is that the supply-and-de- 
mand situation, as it relates to essential 
goods, is working itself into a bad tangle. 
Black markets of many kinds are threat- 
ening to assume greater importance as 
scarcities increase. Favored customers are 
getting meat, sugar, poultry, cigarettes, 
gasoline and some types of clothing on a 
basis that often is other than that of 
need. Hidden price increases, and some 
not so hidden, are appearing in more and 
more places. Inferior products are selling at 
prices that are set for high-grade products. 

Two developments, both of which are 
likely to grow in importance, account for 
the present situation. 

Inflation is first. People as a whole 
have more money than they know what 
to do with. They want goods, and price 
often is a secondary consideration. De- 
mand for unrationed meats, for unra- 
tioned canned goods, for some types of 
unrationed clothing and for cigarettes has 
been clearing merchants’ shelves, creating 
shortages that could become acute. The 
sudden decision of the Office of Price Ad- 
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ministration to cancel old blue and red 
points on all rationed foods and to place 
many unrationed foods on the rationed 
list traces to this situation. Demand for 
rationed goods, for gasoline, steaks, sugar, 
and some other products is so large in rela- 
tion to supply that black markets are 
threatening to expand in importance. 

Export demand is the second develop- 
ment that accounts for the prospective 
new crackdown on _ civilians. Greeks, 
Italians, Belgians, even Frenchmen are 
finding that they often are worse off now 
that they have been liberated by the 
British and Americans than they were 
when the Germans were in control. The 
Germans enforced an orderly distribution 
system, dividing up Europe’s available 
goods, but now that system is upset. The 
task of supplying Europe with needed im- 
ports of clothing, food, raw materials and 
other things falls on the United States. 

The result is that, if the war in Ger- 
many continues well into 1945, Americans 
will begin to feel the effects of war in 
somewhat the way Europeans have felt 
it all along. What it may mean in more 
specific terms is this: 

Gasoline. There are more coupons out 
than gasoline available if all holders were 
to try to cash these coupons. The bulk 
of the excess coupons is counterfeit or 
stolen. OPA’s_ enforcement division, 
headed by Thomas Emerson, has worked 
out a method of tracing all illegitimate 
coupons that is expected to bring black 
market operations in gasoline under much 
closer control in the next few weeks. Yet, 
it is easy for runs to start that close gas 
stations over the country, as happened 
recently in Washington. Such _ publicly 
created shortages stimulate black markets. 

Clothing. No rationing of clothing is in 
sight, but, if shortages become as severe 
as expected, some new plan for distribu- 
tion may have to be worked out. Military 
demand is growing. Woolens are to grow 
scarce. Textile mills are having man- 
power troubles. ‘As a result, work clothes, 
shirts, underwear and other items are 
harder to find. Also, quality is declining. 

Meats. Rationing of meats is being 
tightened in an effort to spread the supply. 
Much meat has disappeared into myste- 
rious places. Housewives have been unable 
to find what they wanted, yet meat of all 
kinds appears in abundance at big ban- 
quets. Those who know the right people 
seem to be able to get what they want. 
OPA believes that establishment of price 
ceilings on live cattle will reduce black 


market trading in beef and make mop 
available to the average consumer. 
Cigarettes. Here, again, only regu 
customers or those who know someone cay 
get their favorite brands. Others mugf 
stand in line or go without. No rationiy 
is contemplated, but shortages are em 
pected to be worse before they are bettem 
Used cars. There is much open selling 
above ceilings in this field. OPA has de 
cided against reducing price ceilings of 
used cars on January 1, to allow for 
normal depreciation. This may chee 
somewhat a flourishing black market if 
used cars. It is estimated that 60 per 
cent of all sales are between individua 
where there can be no check of sale 
prices, rather than through dealers. 
These are just a few of the trouble spotg 
in the supply-and-demand situation. Mow 
will develop as shortages grow. Merchanf 
whose shelves were stripped by Christ 
buying already are wondering how the 
are going to replace their stocks. New 
scarcities are expected in men’s shirf§ 
men’s and women’s underwear, towel 
sheets, work clothes, overcoats, suits, pa& 
jamas, jewelry, luggage, silverware, e . 
So, unless the war ends sooner th 
now seems likely, civilians appear head 
either for greater scarcities, with abu 
dance for a favored few, or a period of 
more controls. Unless there is a crackdown 
in the form of tighter controls, black mar 
ket operations are sure to spread. 
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OVERSUPPLY OF CURRENCY: 
SYMPTOM OF LAWBREAKING 


Use of Huge Cash Excess for Tax Evasion 


Rapid increase in amount 
of money in circulation. 
Hoarding of many big bills 


The amount of cash that the American 
public is using today is beginning to be a 
major concern to the Government. 

Currency in circulation five years ago 
was $7,600,000,000. Now, it is above $25,- 
300.000.0000 -and rising at the rate of 
$5,000.000,000 a year. The Government 
now fears that these figures cover a huge 
growth of illegal transactions, of black 
market operations, tax evasions and other 
legalities, as well as a boom in hoarding. 

The growth of the currency demand is 
causing other worries as well. It is working 
printing presses overtime. It is forcing the 
Federal Reserve Board to consider a re- 
quest that the gold cover for the currency 
dollar be reduced from its present 40 per 
cent to some lower figure. (See page 53.) 

Most concern, however, relutes to the 
dishonesty that probably is represented in 
important part by the increase of almost 
$18,000,000,000 in currency. Part of that 
increase, of course, relates Lo increases in 
pay rolls. But this is not the part that is 
growing, and is not the cause of concern. 

The Pictogram on pages 20 and 21 
shows the size of the currency expans‘on 
The chart on this page reveals where. by 
bill denominations, that increase is oc- 
curring. Big bills—those of $50. $100. $500 

}and higher—have risen by more than 
| $5,000,000,000, largely in the last two 
years. Bills of that size are not used ex- 
| tensively in legitimate transactions. Offi- 
cals are inclined to think that at least this 
$5,000,000,000 and as much as $2,000,000, 
000 more in smaller bills may now reflect 
illegal transactions and hoarding. 

Hoy the illegitimate activities and 
hoarding are ‘affecting the currency supply 
is indicated in the following: 

Tax evasions. Tax rates at their war- 
time levels offer a great incentive to eva- 
sion. In this evasion, currency is a big 
help. Transactions in cash are difficult to 
trace. That is one big reason why there 
Row are 40,000,000 $100 bills circulating 
or in hiding, or more than twice as many 
&% were in use only two years ago. Other 
fins of tax evasion are numérous, too, 
tspecially in the wide-spread pleas and 
demands for buyers to pay for goods and 
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services in currency, rather than by check, 
although by no means are all such de- 
mands related to tax evasions. 

For example, a garage owner collects 
cash in premiums for illegal gas. Then he 
fails to include these cash receipts in the 
income he reports for taxation. Or a fur 
dealer offers to “forget” the excise tax that 


and Black Market Deals 


his customer should pay on a $500 fur 
coat, if the customer will pay for the coat 
in currency. Then the dealer can “forget” 
to include in his income tax return his 
profit on the sale of the coat. 

All such transactions build up demands 
for currency and contribute to the cur- 
rency expansion. The effect is magnified 
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when some of this currency disappears 
from active circulation because the tax 
evaders, seeking further concealment, hide 
it away in safes or safe-deposit boxes. 

This kind of tax evasion is not easy to 
trace. However, six years must elapse be- 
fore any tax law violator may feel safe. He 
may have reason to worry even longer if 
Congress becomes sufficiently concerned 
about tax evasions, and allows more time 
for investigation and prosecution. Then, 
too, the Government may make a closer ex- 
amination of returns and a more searching 
inquiry into amounts and sources of income. 

Black markets. Vast transactions occur 
in illegal markets, involving such com- 
modities as meat, gasoline, nylon stockings 
and liquor. Such black market deals make 
use of currency, especially $50, $100, $500 
and $1,000 bills. A dealer or a syndicate 
buys thousands of gallons of gasol:ne, or 
5,000 pounds of beefsteak, paying by check 
at ceiling prices. Then the buyer pays the 
seller the difference between the ceiling 
price and the black market price, on the 
side and in big bills. That is just a sample 
of thousands of transactions that are going 
on regularly and that are likely to increase 
as shortages grow and money becomes 
more abundant. Such deals drain the cur- 
rency supply. The currency they require 
stays in the black market trade or is 
hidden in safe-deposit boxes to cover up 
evasions of taxes on the illegal profits of 
the black market. 

Hoarding. Here, too, $100 bills and 
other big bills figure prominently. Signs 
point to much hoarding of currency in 
safe-deposit boxes by some wealthy Ameri- 
cans and refugees. These boxes are at a 
premium. But the more important hoards 
of idle money today are maintained by 
millions of war workers and farmers who 
are making far more money than they 
ever before saw and who know nothing 
of banks. These hoarders, clinging to old 
habits formed when their savings were 
small, stuff hundreds or even thousands 
of dollars into mattresses. They hide cur- 
rency in trunks and under the floors of 
barns. 

Bankers have traced some of the biggest 
increases in the demand for currency to 
mountaineer farmers in Southern States 
and back-country farmers in the South- 
west. That kind of hoarding, especially in 
remote communities, is little reduced by 
war bond drives. It is absorbing an in- 
creasingly large proportion of the new cur- 
rency. 

In sum, so close a relationship is de- 
veloping between the supply of currency 
and the illegitimate and undesirable uses 
to which that currency is put that, here- 
after, currency expansion will be watched 
closely as an index to the extent of tax 
evasions, black market operations and 
hoarding. 
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Salary Pinch for Top Officials: 
Problem of Keeping Best Men 


Leaders’ Income by High Taxes and Living Costs 


Squeeze on U. S. 


Private funds needed by the 
holders of many Government 
posts. Proposal to raise pay 


Washington’s upper-deck officials are 
finding themselves caught between war- 
time taxes and high living costs. Govern- 
ment clerks have gotten raises in one way 
or another. New pay scales have been set 
up for the officials of war agencies to lure 
more capable men into Government serv- 
ice. But the top officials who run the 
Government and shape its policies still 
are trying to get along on salaries of a 
bygone era when neither taxes nor rents 
were what they now are. 

The problem is reaching an acute stage. 
Congress is taking it up gingerly, talking 
about a raise for itself and for the Presi- 
dent, the Vice President, the Speaker of 
the House of Representatives and for 
members of the President’s Cabinet. Rep- 
resentative Vinson (Dem.) of Georgia, 
has introduced a bill to accomplish this. 

But the bill does not reach under sec- 
retaries, assistant secretaries and the heads 
of bureaus, all experts in their fields. They 
mold the policies for their agencies. And 
they are being drained steadily out of 
Government service by business concerns 
that will pay them more money than a 
Cabinet officer can get. 

Their plight. Like the Cabinet officers, 
these officials are shut off from’ earnings 
outside the salaries from their Govern- 
ment posts. Those with private fortunes 
must draw upon them. Those who are 
not wealthy find themselves pinched to 
live on Government pay. If they do not 
quit the Government for jobs with private 
industry, they find themselves compelled 
‘to make personal sacrifices. It is getting 
harder to attract men with brains into 
public service, either in the executive de- 
partments or in Congress. 

Even for the President, after taxes have 
been deducted, the salary now is only 
abeut two thirds of the $50,000 that was 
paid for that office in 1909, when the pres- 
ent salary of $75,000 was fixed. The Vice 
President, Speaker of the House of Rep- 
resentatives and members of the Cabinet 
now get $1,000 a year less, after taxes are 
paid, than the $12,000 their predecessors 
received in 1925, when the pay for their 
posts was raised to $15,000 a year. And 
members of Congress are just about back 
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where they were in 1925, when their own 
salaries were raised from $7,500 to $10,- 
000 a year. 

But Congress has the job of fixing the 
pay of its own members. It always is un- 
certain of the reaction of constituents. It 
hesitates to raise its own pay. And mem- 
bers of Congress are slow to acknowledge 
that any Government official of lesser rank 
than a Cabinet officer should get a larger 
salary than a member of Congress. To the 
heads of some Government agencies, such 
as members of the Social Security Board, 
Congress is willing to pay a sum equal to 
that of a Senator or Representative. But, 
in the main, the pay of bureau chiefs runs 
below $10,000 a year. An overtime pay 
act builds this up by about $625 a year. 

The pay of the President is cut by 
federal taxes to around $33,600. New 
York State taxes carve still more out of 
it. The President gets another $25,000 
yearly as an allowance for travel and en- 
tertainment. But the expenses of main- 
taining his office is so great, what with 
foreign visitors brought in by the war, 
that the President may have to dig into 
his private income to maintain the estab- 
lishment. A rent-free White House does 
not wholly compensate for the other ex- 
penses of the office. ! 

By comparison with the present situa- 


tion, frugal Calvin Coolidge, during the 
unruffled and easy tax days of the ’20s is 
commonly supposed to have saved a large 
share of his salary as President. Now, in 
spite of the quadrennial scramble for the 
job, for which there is never any lack 
of applicants, a man _ without private 
means would have trouble handling it. 

The Vinson proposal would raise the 
presidential salary to $100,000 a year. But, 
with 10 per cent of allowable deductions, 
the tax on this amount would be $60,465. 
He would have $39,535 left—or less than 
$6,000 out of the $25,000 raise that Con- 
gress may give him. State taxes would 
take still more of this. 

This would put the presidential salary 
at the edge of the range enjoyed by movie 
stars and big business executives. Scores 
of these salaries run above the $100,000 
mark. The tax take on these works the 
same as on the presidential salary. A 
movie star making $150,000, as did Paul- 
ette Goddard in 1942, given a 10 per cent 
deduction, would pay $101,615 in federal 
taxes. One making $200,000, as did Don 
Ameche in the same year, and with the 
same deductions, would pay $143,305 in 
federal taxes. But a President, unlike a 
businessman or a movie star, is shut off 
from many kinds of other earnings. 

Supreme Court salaries are set at $20,- 
000, but, after taxes, the Justices have less 
than the $15,000 set for Cabinet officers. 
Members of the Court are not affected by 
the Vinson proposal. But they receive le7s 
in yearly salary than many a high-priced 
corporation lawyer gets from one big case. 
Yet, such is the prestige that goes with 
the Supreme Court bench that there al- 
ways are more applicants, or hopefuls, than 
there are vacancies. The cream of the na- 
tion’s lawyers always are available. 

The Vinson plan would raise the pay 
of the Vice President, the Speaker and 
members of the President’s Cabinet to 
the $20,000 level now enjoyed by the 
Justices. 

Cabinet officers, just as the Vice Pres- 
ident and the Speaker, now get $15,000. 
But, aside from the 10 members of the 
Cabinet, only a handful of men in the 
Government are paid such salaries. Three 
of them are the heads of new war agencies. 
James F. Byrnes, Director of War Mobi- 
lization and Reconversion; Julius A. Krug, 
Chairman of the War Production Board, 
and Fred M. Vinson, Director of Economic 
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Stabilization, get Cabinet-sized salaries. A 
few other agency heads get $12,000. 

After taxes are deducted from Cabinet 
salaries, they are down to a little under 
$11,000. Men such as Jesse H. Jones, Ed- 
ward R. Stettinius, Henry L. Stimson, and 
such assistant secretaries as William L. 
Clayton and Nelson A. Rockefeller don’t 
have to worry about small salaries. They 
were men of considerable means before 
coming into the Government. Their salaries 
represent only a small part of their in- 
comes. But a poor man, with no outside 
sources of income, finds himself cramped 
in such a spot. 

Ambassadors. Similarly, at a time 
when the nation needs its best men in 
the diplomatic service, the range of selec- 
tion for ambassadorial positions is nar- 
rowed largely to men of wealth. The pay 
for an ambassador lies midway between 
that of a Cabinet officer and a Justice 
of the Supreme Court. But, with his $17. 
500 salary, the ambassador must support 
a social status equal to that of visiting 
millionaires from America and the elite 
of the society of the .country to which 
he is assigned. Ministers get $10,000, and 
the pay of other foreign service officers 
ranges downward from $10,000 to $2,500. 

Much money goes out of their private 
incomes to the support of American pres- 
tige abroad. Nine ministers or charges 
d'affaires now are paying part of the rent, 





heat, light and fuel costs for American 
quarters in foreign countries out of their 
own pockets. Anthony J. Drexel Biddle, 
when Ambassador to the Polish Govern- 
ment-in-exile in London; paid $14,764 a 
year for rent out of his own funds. Alex- 
ander C. Kirk, as Minister in Cairo, 
had to pay $11,588 of American rental 
out of his own money. The pay of Mr. 
Biddle was $17,500—minus taxes. That of 
Mr. Kirk was $10,000. 

Congressional pay. Members of Con- 
gress get the same salary as Mr. Kirk. The 
average Senator or Representative has only 
some $7,500 left after paying State and 
federal taxes. Out of that, the member of 
Congress must entertain important con- 
stituents who visit Washington and main- 
tain himself and his family. And a Rep- 
resentative must campaign for re-election 
every second year. 

To lose direct and intimate contact with 
their districts is fatal. Several members 
discovered that in the recent elections. 
Thus, most members maintain two homes, 
one in Washington and another in their 
districts. Many members keep an office 
in their home district in addition to the 
one that the Government furnishes for 
them in Washington. 

Some members never move their families 
to Washington, but travel several hun- 
dred miles to their homes every week end 
during sessions at their own expense. The 


20-cents-a-mile allowance for traveling ex- 
penses of Congressmen applies only to 
the one trip to Washington and return at 
the beginning and end of each session. 

The continuous sessions of the last 
two Congresses have cut many members 
off from their old sources of additional 
revenue. Unlike officials in executive de- 
partments, Congressmen never have been 
barred from conducting outside businesses. 
Many members have law firms, business 
enterprises of one kind or,another or farms 
back in the home districts. With Congress 
in session regularly, they have no time 
for these outside interests. 

When Congress received its last raise, 
the members had half of their time at 
home, free to engage in outside work, 
like the members of a State legislature. 
The 68th Congress, which gave members 
their last raise, was in session only 281 
days out of the 730 during its two years 
of life. But the 77th Congress was in ses- 
sion 711 days out of its 730; and the 78th, 
which has just expired, worked almost as 
regularly. 

Representative Vinson says the sacri- 
fice demanded of members now is too 
great to attract the best kind of men to 
Congress. Public-minded officials say the 
same thing is true of the Government de- 
partments: That Government service may 
offer security for the drone, but it offers 
no future for the ambitious. 
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Weve oem Listted: 
ABOUT THE NEXT STEP IN PAYING YOUR TAXES 


Many new things must be done this 
year by employers and individual tax- 
payers because of changes in tax laws. 
Some of the changes are effective with 
the first payday in January, while others 
require attention by Jan. 15 or 31. And 
all taxpayers will be faced with some new 
procedures between now and March 15. 

In many respects. changes in the tax 
laws and new income tax forms have 
simplified the procedure for taxpayers. 
But there still are numerous questions 
and doubts in the minds of individuals 
over what they must do in January and 
what they can put off until March. Thus, 
it is important for employers as well as in- 
dividual taxpayers to know just what new 
things they must do as the result of 
changes made in the tax laws last May. 


First, if you are an employer: 


To begin with, you should make sure that 
the new withholding rates go into effect 
for all employes on their first payday in 
January. These rates apply to all pay- 
ments of salaries and wages in January 
even though payment is for work actually 
done in 1944. The withholding schedules 
for 1945 also will reflect the number of 
exemptions claimed by employes in their 
new withholding exemption certificates. 


Next, as an employer, you must see that 
each employe gets a report on withhold- 


ings from his pay in 1944. This report is’ 


made out in triplicate on Form W-2 
(Rev.). It shows the exact amount with- 
held from an employe’s salary or wages 
for income tax last year and the total 
amount paid to him. Two copies of the 
report must be turned over to employes 
by Jan. 31, and the other is sent to the 
Collector of Internal Revenue for your 
district. Many employers will want to get 
these withholding receipts to employes by 
Jan. 15 to help those who have to make 
amended tax estimates on that date. 


For employers, Jan. 31 also has another 
meaning. It is the dead line for filing with 
the Government Form W-3 and other final 
reports on withholdings. for 1944. 


Next, to turn to individual taxpayers. If 
you estimated your tax for 1944 and 
are making quarterly payments with 
the fourth-quarter installment still due: 


In that case, January 15 becomes an im- 
portant date on your tax calendar. It has 
replaced December 15 as the dead line 
for fourth-quarter payments by those who 
make quarterly payments after estimating 
their income and filing declarations of 
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tax. Whatever amount is shown to be 
owed must be paid by January 15. 


At that time, too, a revised estimate of 
your tax for 1944 also can be made. This 
may be important to avoid a penalty if 
your previous estimate was substantially 
below the actual tax. 


If you have to file an amended estimate 
of tax for 1944: 


You should file this amended declaration, 
and send to your Collector payment for 
what still is owed, by January 15. But you 
can handle this in one of two ways: 


First, you could make out your final in- 
come tax return for 1944 and file it by 
January 15. (Any other taxpayer also 
can file his return by January 15.) This 
would be the regular return, ordinarily due 
March 15. It automatically would take the 
place of an amended declaration. Final 
payment of what was due on 1944 income 
would have to accompany this return. And 
you would have to file no further return 
for 1944 in March. 


But, second, suppose you preferred to wait 
till March to make out and file the de- 
tailed form sent to you by your Collector. 
Then, you could file a revised estimate by 
January 15 and let the final return wait. 
You would have to get from your Col- 
lector a copy of Form 1040-ES, declara- 
tion of estimated tax for 1944. The word 
“amended” should be written in the upper 
left-hand corner. And, again, the revised 
declaration would have to be accompanied 
by any amount estimated still owed on 
1944 income. 


If you are a farmer: 


Then, you would have until January 15 to 
make an original declaration of tax on 1944 
income and pay what is due. For you, there 
also are two choices. You can file an esti- 
mate and make payment on January 15 
and then adjust this with a final return 
on March 15. Or, you can avoid filing a 
declaration altogether by turning in on 
January 15 your final return for 1944 
along with payment of the full tax. 


If you must file a declaration for 1945: 


This can wait until March 15 (Jan. 15, 
1946, for farmers). Of course, you can 
file this new declaration in January, too, 
but payment of the estimated tax for the 
first quarter of 1945 would have to ac- 
company the declaration. Forms for the 
1945 declaration are being mailed to 
those who filed them in 1944. Others need- 


ing forms can get them from their Col 
lector’s office. 


Many persons who filed tax declarations 
in 1944 will be relieved of filing them in 
1945. But they still must be filed by tax. 
payers with more than $100 income from 
sources not subject to withholding. Dee. 
larations also are required of persons 
whose salaries (subject to withholding) 
are mere than $5,000 plus $500 for each 
dependent. Thus, a married man with two 
children would have to make an estimate 
of income if his salary were more than 
$6,500. 


If you made no declaration in 1944 and 
are not required to make one in Jan. 
vary on 1944 salary: 


In that case, you can wait till March 15 
before making any return or payment. If 
your income in 1944 was under $5,000 and 
virtually all in the form of salary or wages 
subject to withholding, you can use asa 
tax return the withholding receipt that 
you receive from your employer. This can 
be filled out and mailed to your Collector 
as soon as you receive it, but it must be 
sent by March 15. The Collector will fig- 
ure your tax, allowing 10 per cent of your 
gross income as deductions for contribu- 
tions, taxes, interest, medical expenses, 
etc. He will bill you for any amount still 
owed or send a refund if you have over- 
paid. If your deductions are more than 10 
per cent of your income, you may benefit 
by itemizing them on detailed Form 1040. 


You must use the longer Form 1040 if you 
had a salary of $5,000 or more, if you had 
income of more than $100 from nonwith- 
holding sources or if you want to list your 
deductions because they are more than 
10 per cent of your salary. This form, how- 
ever, has a short cut for those who take 
a standard credit for deductions of 10 per 
cent of their income up to a maximum 
credit of $500. Withholding receipts from 
employers should be attached to Form 
1040. However, if you are filing your re- 
turn in January and have not been able 
to get your withholding receipt, you can 
attach a statement showing how much 
was withheld for income tax in 1944. 


Finally, if you have not paid all of the 
“unforgiven” part of your 1943 tax 


Between now and March 15, you will get 
a bill from your Collector for any part 
of your carried-over 1943 tax. This 3 
handled separately from your 1944 tax. 
Final payment of your 1943 tax must be 
sent to your Collector by March 15. 
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BASIS FOR FOURTH NEW DEAL 


Spotlight on Past Administrations as Clue to Mr. Roosevelt's Goal 


Plans for a world peace 
agency, broader social 
security in forefront 


President Roosevelt is drawing the ma- 
terial for his fourth-term plans from out of 
the parts that were left over from his first 
three terms. No brand-new scheme is in 
sight. The war will go ahead. Plans for a 
world peace agency will be pushed. He ex- 
pects to talk with Prime Minister Churchill 
and Marshal Stalin. He wants both na- 
tional and local, public and private plan- 
ning for jobs. And he would like to have 
the social security program broadened. 

The messages that Mr. Roosevelt will 
send to the new Congress this week 
soon after it convenes will throw 
some light on his program. But they 
will be neither complete nor bristling 
with new material. His report on the 
state of the nation will speak gen- 
erally of his plans for the future. He 
will reserve the details for separate 
messages when he feels that the ap- 
propriate time has arrived to press 
for particular pieces of legislation. 

Mr. Roosevelt’s budget message 
will be based upon the theory that 
the war will go ahead, both in 
Europe and in Asia, until the end of 
June, ‘1946. He intends to take no 
chances by drawing his spending 
plans for too short a war. Money 
that is appropriated but not spent, 
or budgeted and not eppropriated, 
can be withheld, or turned back into 
the Treasury. But the supply plans 
will be kept up to present levels un- 
til the Germans reall: collapse. This 
means. so far as the budget is con- 
cerned, ihat the present high spend- 
ing rate will continue for another 
year and a half. 

The collapse of the German war front 
will be the signal for curtailment and a 
shifting of war materials from the Euro- 
pean zone to the Pacific. But the sagging 
body of the German Army caught America 
napping once by a surprising return to 
life, and Washington still has to jJearn 
from the fighting fronts whether the slug- 
ging advance of the German armies out of 
their Westwall fastnesses into Belgium 
will shorten or lengthen the war. 

Postwar security plans-will draw the 
President’s attention soon after he has 
finished with the formalities of getting the 
new Congress going on its lengthy list of 
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regular appropriation bills, interspersed 
with bits of new legislation. He will be left 
with only the job of taking the oath of 
office for a fourth time before he can set 
out for the meeting place that is being 
selected for the Big Three. 

This trip again will leave the Govern- 
ment to rock along without a President. 
One columnist counted recently and came 
up with the report that Mr. Roosevelt had 
been away from the White House for 27 
out of the preceding 52 weeks. That was 
about the time that the President came 
back from his three-week stay at Warm 
Springs, Ga. 

The calculation also covered such trips 
away from Washington as the summer 
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visit to Quebec for a talk with Prime Min- 
ister Churchill and last spring’s Journey to 
the estate of Bernard Baruch in South 
Carolina. Numerous shorter trips were on 
the list. Mr. Roosevelt often travels to 
Hyde Park for short stays, and no report 
of these trips finds its way through cen- 
sorship regulations. 

On such trips, the President takes a 
secretary or two, several stenographers, 
communications men, and sets up a work- 
ing establishment to handle the most im- 
portant business. Work piles up in Wash- 
ington. He always comes back to a wire 
basket that is crammed with business. 


And often there are arguments among 
Administration officials for him to settle 
when he returns to the White House from 
these trips. 

Presidential plans often are evolved 
from such trips. But those for the next 
four years are being pieced together large- 
ly from leftovers from the past. His mes- 
sages will provide glimpses of the general 
outline. 

The Tennessee Valley Authority set the 
pattern for the plans to develop seven 
river basins for flood control, conservation 
and electric power production. Rural elec- 
trification and, probably, Government help 
to install rural telephones are companion 
pieces to such developments. All oi these 
are envisioned in plans now taking 
shape. 

Other broad aspects of the pro- 
gram also are clear. They show 
plans for the. construction of super- 
highways and secondary roads 
throughout the country; modern 
railroad equipment to encourage 
passenger traffic after the war comes 
to a halt, and an effort to decen- 
tralize business. 

Expansion of the loan insurance 
principle which underlies the Fed- 
eral Housing Administration is con- 
templated to help private industries 
obtain equipment and plants when 
these are not available through nor- 
mal channels. By such a plan, a 
firm, failing to get a loan in the or- 
dinary way, would outline its plan 
to a Government agency. That 
agency, if it found the firm’s plans 
sound, would approve them and in- 
sure a private banking agency 
against loss on the loan. 

A broader social security pro- 
gram still is in the making. It con- 
templates better medical care for 
those who can least afford it now. It would 
expand old-age benefits and unemployment 
insurance. It would liberalize some of the 
present benefits. Such matters as housing, 
education and living conditions are af- 
fected by the programs that are con- 
templated. 

But much of this program must wait for 
peace. That is the job upon which the 
President and his advisers are concentrat- 
ing. They cannot lay the foundations until 
the shooting stops abroad. When it does, 
the fourth New Deal will be laid upon 
the foundation stones of the first New 
Deal. 
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“In proportion as the structure of a@ govern- 
ment gives force to public opinion, it is essen- 
tial that public opinion should be enlightened.” 

GEORGE WASHINGTON 
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(These two pages present each week the opinion of The Editor, 
the other members of the staff who report, interpret, and f¢ 











(Extract from message of Pope Pius XII on Christmas 1944.) 

... Given that democracy, taken in the broad sense, 
adimits of various forms, and can be realized in mon- 
archies as well as in republics, two questions come up 
for our consideration: First, what characteristics 
should distinguish the men who live under democracy 
and a democratic regime? Second, what characteriza- 
tion should distinguish the men who hold the reins of 
government in a democracy? ‘ 


I. Characteristics proper to citizens 
in a democratic regime. 


To express his own views of the duties and sacrifices 
that are imposed on him; not compelled to obey with- 
out being heard; these are two rights of the citizen 
which find in democracy, as its name implies, their 
expression. 

From the solidity, harmony and good results pro- 
duced by this between the citizens and the Govern- 
ment one may decide which democracy is really 
healthy and well balanced, and what is its life energy 
and power of expansion. 

If, then, we consider the extent and nature of the 
sacrifices demanded of all the citizens, especially in our 
day when the activity of the State is so vast and de- 
cisive, the democratic form of government appears to 
many as a postulate of nature imposed by reason itself. 

When, however, people call for “democracy and bet- 
ter democracy,” such a demand cannot have any other 
meaning than to place the citizen ever more in the po- 
sition to hold his own personal opinion, to express it 
and to make it prevail in a fashion conducive to com- 
mon good. 

Hence follows a first conclusion with its practical 
consequence. The State does not contain in itself and 
does not mechanically bring together in a given terri- 
tory a shapeless mass of individuals. 

It is and should in practice be the organic and or- 
ganizing unity of a real people. The people and a 
shapeless multitude (or as it is called “the masses”) 
are two distinct concepts. 

The people lives and moves by its own life energy; 
the masses are inert of themselves and can only be 
moved from outside. The people lives by the fullness 
of life in the men that compose it, each of whom—at 
his proper place and in his own way—is a person con- 
scious of his own responsibility and of his own views. 

The masses, on the contrary, wait for the impulse 
from outside, an easy plaything in the hands of any- 
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one who exploits their instincts and impressions; ready 
to follow, in turn, today this flag, tomorrow another, 

From the exuberant life of a true people, an abun. 
dant rich life is diffused in the State and all its organs, 
instilling into them, with a vigor that is always re. 
newing itself, the consciousness of their own responsi- 
bility, the true instinct for the common good. 

The elementary power of the masses, deftly man- 
aged and employed, the State also can utilize; in the 
ambitious hands of one or of several who have been arti- 
ficially brought together for selfish aims, the State itself, 
with the support of the masses, reduced to the minimum 
status of a mere machine, can impose its whims on 
the better part of the real people, the common interest 
remains seriously and for a long time injured by this 
process, and the injury is very often hard to heal, 

Hence follows clearly another conclusion: the masses 
—as we have just defined them—are the capital enemy 
of true democracy and of its ideal of liberty and 
equality. 

In a people worthy of the name the citizen feels 
within him the consciousness of his personality, of his 
duties and rights, of his own freedom joined to respect 
for the freedom and dignity of others. 

In a people worthy of the name all inequalities 
based not on whim but on the nature of things, in- 
equalities of culture, possessions, social standing— 
without of course prejudice to a justice and mutual 
charity—do not constitute any obstacle to the exist- 
ence and the prevalence of a true spirit of union and 
brotherhood. 

On the contrary, so far from impairing civil equality 
in any way, they give it its true meaning, namely, that, 
before the State, everyone has the right to live honor- 
ably his own personal life in the place and under the 
conditions in which the designs and dispositions of 
Providence have placed him. 

As against this picture of the democratic ideal of 
liberty and equality in a people’s government by honest 
and farseeing men, what a spectacle is that of a demo- 
cratic State left to the whims of the masses: 

‘Liberty, from being a moral duty of the individual 
becomes a tyrannous claim to give free rein to a man’s 
impulses and appetites to the detriment of others. 

Equality degenerates to a mechanical level, a color- 
less uniformity, the sense of true honor, of personal 
activity, or respect for tradition, of dignity—in a word 
all that gives life its worth—gradually fades away and 
disappears. 
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her pages of The United States News are written in their entirety by 
ional news irrespective of the editorial views expressed here.) 


“| wholly disapprove of what you say but will 
defend to the death your right to say it.’ 
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ANALYZES DEMOCRACY 


And the only survivors are, on the one hand, the 
victims deluded by the specious mirage of democracy, 
naively taken for the genuine spirit of democracy with 
its liberty and equality; and on the other the more or 
less numerous exploiters who have known how to use 
the power of money and of organization in order to 
secure a privileged position above the others, and 
have gained power. 


ll. Characteristics of men holding 
power in a democratic state. 


The democratic State, whether it be monarchical or 
republican, should like any other form of government 
be entrusted with the power to command with real 
and effective authority. 

The absolute order itself of beings and purposes, 
which shows that man is an independent person, name- 
ly the subject of inviolable duties and rights, who is 
the source and end of his own social life, comprises 
the State also as a necessary society endowed with -au- 
thority, without which it could neither exist nor live. 

And if men, using their personal liberty, were to 
deny all dependence on a superior authority possessing 
coercive power, they could by this very fact cut the 
ground from under their own dignity and liberty, by 
violating, that is, the absolute order of beings and pur- 
poses. 

As they are established on this same foundation the 
person, the State, the Government, with their respec- 
tive rights, are so bound together that they stand or fall 
together. And since that absolute order, in the light of 
tight, reason, and in particular of the Christian faith, 
cannot have any other origin than in a personal God, 
our Creator, it follows that the dignity of man is the 
dignity of the moral community willed by God; the 
dignity of political authority is the dignity deriving 
from its sharing in the authority of God. 

No form of State can avoid taking cognizance of this 
intimate and indissoluble connection—least of all a 
democracy. Accordingly, if those in power do not see 
it, or more or less discount it, their own authority is 
shaken and social morality and that specious ap- 
pearance of a purely formal democracy may often 
serve as a mark for all that is in reality least demo- 
cratic. 

Only a clear appreciation of the purposes assigned 
by God to every human society, joined to a deep sense 
of the exalted duties of social activity, can put those in 
power in a position to fulfill their own obligations in 








the legislative, judicial and executive order with that 
objectivity, impartiality, loyalty, generosity and in- 
tegrity without which a democratic government would 
find it hard to command the respect and the support 
of the better section of the people. 

The deep sense of the principles underlying a politi- 
cal and social order that is sound and conforms to the 
norms of right and justice is of special importance in 
those who in any kind of democratic regime have, as 
the people’s delegates, in whole or part, the power to 
legislate. ; 

And since the center of gravity of a democracy nor- 
mally set up resides in this popular assembly from 
which political currents radiate into every field of 
public life—for good or ill—the question of the high 
honed standards, practical ability and intellectual ca- 
pacity of parliamentary deputies is for every people 
‘living under a democratic regime a question of life and 
death, of prosperity and decadence, of soundness or 
'perpetual unrest. 

To secure effective action, to win esteem and trust, 
‘every legislative body should—as experience shows 
‘beyond doubt—gather within it a group of select men, 
‘spiritually eminent and of strong character, who shall 
look upon themselves as the representatives of the en- 
tire people and not the mandatories of a mob, whose 
interests are often unfortunately made to prevail over 
the true needs of the common good—a select group of 
‘men not restricted to any profession or social standing 
but reflecting every phase of the people’s life; men 
chosen for their solid Christian convictions, straight 
land steady judgment, with a sense of the practical and 
‘equitable, true to themselves in all circumstances; men 
lof clear and sound principles, with sound and clear cut 
proposals to make; men, above all, capable, in virtue 
lof the authority that emanates from their untarnished 
‘cciaabhaiben and radiates widely from them, to be lead- 
lers and heads especially in times when the pressing 
needs of the moment excite the people’s impression- 
lability unduly and render it more liable to be led 
astray and get lost; men who in periods of transition, 
lsenerally stormy and disturbed by passion, by di- 
‘vergent opinions and opposing programs, feel them- 
Selves doubly under the obligation to send circulating 
‘through the veins of the people and of the State, burn- 
‘ing with a thousand fevers, the spiritual antidote of 
clear views, kindly interest, a justice equally sympa- 
thetic to all and a bias toward national unity and con- 
cord in a sincere spirit of brotherhood. . 









































Quite a rub... 


and not only wire rope feels the rub when the coal situation 
becomes tight. It's felt by our armed forces... by industry, 
public, mine operator, worker. ‘But we can see our way 
through if everybody will practice conservation and cooperation. 





% As the mine above has done, you'll find Yellow Strand 
Preformed Wire Rope a big help in the steep pull and the 
long pull. And if you have lifts to make, team the rope with 
Yellow Strand Braided Safety Slings. Each of these mainstays 
has flexibility, toughness and endurance. Together they 
promote smooth-running operations. . . increased safety... 
sustained, low-cost production. Remember the name: | 
Yellow Strand. Remember the patented constructions: 
Preformed Wire Rope and Braided Safety Slings. 





Broderick & Bascom Rope Co., St. Louis 


Branches; New York, Chicago, Houston, Portland, Seattle. Factories: St. Louis, Seattle, Peoria 


YELLOW 
STRAND 


PREFORMED WIRE ROPE e BRAIDED SAFETY SLINGS 











_Question... 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S, Pat. Off. 


Should the Social Security system 
be extended to include agricultural 
workers, self-employed, government 
employes, domestics and other 
groups? 

Among the measures to be con- 
sidered by the new Congress will be 
legislation providing for extension of 
Social Security benefits to groups not 
now covered. To get a cross section of 
informed opinion on this proposal, 
The United States News asked econo- 
mists and representatives of business, 
labor and agriculture for their views. 

Answers are printed herewith. 
Others appeared last week. 


Edward A. O’Neal 


Chicago, Ill.; President, American Farm 
Bureau Federation, 


answers: 

We favor coverage of farm labor by old- 
age and survivors’ insurance when a 
practicable plan for extending such cov- 
erage has been developed. 


H. Eliot Kaplan 


New York, N. Y.; Executive Secretary, Na- 
tional Civil Service Reform League, 


answers: 

I believe it would be advisable and 
justifiable to extend the Social Security 
system to government employes. However, 
it would not be desirable or necessary to 
supersede retirement and pension allow- 
ances accorded to public employes by 
Social Security old-age assistance. Public 
employe pension systems rest on an entire- 
ly different premise from Social Security 
old-age benefits. The former involve an 
element of reward for long, faithful service 
besides a contributory insurance plan. 

I see no good reason other than this for 
not extending the system to all other 
groups, so far as it relates to old-age as- 
sistance. I have grave doubts as to the 
practicability of extending unemployment 
insurance benefits to agricultural workers, 
domestics, self-employed and some others. 


A. S. Goss 


Washington, D. C:; Master, National Grange, 


answers: 

Social Security has become an _ ac- 
cepted policy of government. Farmers 
were originally omitted from its direct 
operation because of lack of need and the 
desire to save cost and bother. 

Three developments have occurred which 
were largely unforeseen: (1) Farmers 
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te COUNT THE BUSINESSES WITH THEIR ROOTS IN ALUMINUM 





ust a new word for an old idea 


Three years ago we at Alcoa coined a word to describe “letting 
your imagination soar, then engineering your ideas down to earth”. 

The word took hold and became a part of the language. 

But “imagineering” in aluminum really started more than 
50 years ago when Charles Martin Hall, the twenty-two-year-old 
Oberlin college lad labored in his father’s woodshed and found 
the modern way to make aluminum. 

Then a group of adventurous young men in Pittsburgh scraped 
together $20,000 to build a pilot plant to use the Hall process— 
and that again was “imagineering”. 

Truly these men were small business. Their output was small. 
They worked with small customers. They helped them with 
ideas and methods. 

These small businesses prospered. Today it’s a job just to 
count all the businesses with their roots in aluminum. 

There is still room for many more, and we are ready to help 
as in the past. , 

ALuMINUM Company or America, 2106 Gulf Building, Pitts- 
burgh 19, Pennsylvania. 











AMONG AMERICAS GREAT WHISKIES 
The Old Crow whiskey you buy today was distilled and laid 


away to age years before the war. The Old Crow Distillery, 
sketched above, is cooperating with the government alcohol 
program. We are doing our utmost to distribute our reserve 


stocks so as to assure you a continuous supply for the duration. 


Kentucky Straight Whiskey * Bourbon or Rye * This whiskey Is 4 years old » National Distillers Products Corporation, New York » 100 Proof 


have had to pay their share of the cost 
through higher prices and taxation with 
out enjoying the benefits. (2) Worker 
prefer jobs where Social Security is avaib 
able, so that farmers are forced to take 
the leavings in the labor market. (8) 
More and more elderly farmers are find 
ing the need for such protection. 

The National Grange is supporting legis 
lation to extend Social Security benefits to 
agriculture. 


Samuel Wolchok 


New York City; President, United Retail, 
Wholesale & Department Store Employes 
of America, 


answers: 

Genuine social security cannot be at- 
tained unless and until every person in 
America who works for a living is ade. 
quately and completely covered. 


Howard Y. Williams 


Chicago, Ill.; National Director, Farmer 
Labor Political Federation, 


answers: 

We believe that, if America is to have 
full employment in the postwar period, we 
must have a very much stronger Social 
Security program, which must include 
agricultural workers, self-employed, gov- 
ernment employes and domestics. By 
strengthening the Social Security system 
through including all workers and giving 
added services, we will help to prevent 
further business depressions, 


Charles R. Erdman, Jr. 


Trenton, N. J.; Commissioner, New Jersey 
State Department of Economic Develop- 
ment, 


answers: 

I favor the extension of the Social Se- 
curity system to all groups as a matter of 
principle. This extension could easily be 
made to cover government employes and 
the employes of educational and chari- 
table organizations. However, I am fully 
cognizant of the difficulty from an ad- 
ministrative standpoint of extending cov- 
erage to self-employed and domestics. 
Until some State furnished proof that the 
system is workable, I do not believe the 
Federal Government should enact legisla- 
tion providing for blanket coverage. 


Theodore W. Schultz 


Chicago, Ill.; Professor of Agricultural Eco 
nomics, University of Chicago; Former 
Editor, Journal of Farm Economics, 
answers: (by telegraph) 
The Social Security system should be 
extended to cover not only agricultural 
workers, but also self-employed farmers 
because large groups of farm people do 
not achieve the basic elements of se 
curity through ownership. 
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HEN a simple rubber-and-metal 
evel part can improve your product 
and may also cut manufacturing costs— 
that’s news. 
tal Se Here are three ways General Silent- 
‘tter of @ bloc parts offer this double advantage: 
sily be 1. By giving engineered control of 
es and vibration and shock load, Silentbloc 
chari- Mountings step up operating efficiency, 
n fully save maintenance and lengthen life. 
an ad-§ Better vibration control may enable you 
18 COV B to take out weight and simplify assembly. 
nestics. 
hat the 2. By correcting for misalignment in 
ve the Shaft supports, bearings and_ hinges, 
legisla. § Silentbloc Bushings cut damage and 
ge. wear, improve operation. You may elim- 
ral Eco- 
Former 
elegraph) PJ : 
uld_ be 
cultural 
‘armers Platform-type Silentbloc floor One type of Silentbloc shaft 
ple do mounting for motors and heavy mounting to correct for mis- 
of se- equipment. Well-type motor- alignment. Silentbloc bushings 
mounting shown at top can be for bearings and hinges can 
-made in any size 27 ign. be designed to fit your needs. 
NEWS 


inate machining and fitting to close 
tolerances. 


3. In oscillating joints, Silentbloc 
Bearings give controlled torque action— 
trouble-free, long-lasting and needing no 
lubrication. They may replace expensive 
bearings and speed up production. 





Rubber Before Assembly After Assembly 
This diagram shows the patented 

Silentbloc method of elongating and 

confining rubber between the outer and 


Typical Silentbloc rubber 
bearing for torque joint. Inner 
shaft crn be plain, threaded 
or grooved. No lubrication; 





long lasting; trouble-free. 


How General Silentbloc Rubber Parts 
Can Improve a Product and Cut Costs 


inner metal sleeves, forming an inde- 
structible union of rubber-to-metal. By 
varying the elongation and modulus of 
the rubber, the size and shape of: metal 
parts, General engineers can design a 
Silentbloc to give the exact performance 
you need. Silentbloc can be made of any 
metal and any type of rubber, to carry 
loads of ounces to tons. 


The Silentbloc has proved its value 
in automotive, industrial and household 
equipment, aircraft, motors of all kinds, 
marine and electrical equipment. To 
learn how Silentbloc parts may improve 
your product, write for free booklet. 
The General Tire & Rubber Company, 
Dept. 110, Wabash, Indiana. 


SILENTBLOC 


MOUNTINGS..: BEARINGS 
COUPLINGS 


THE GENERAL TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY 


Mechanical Goods Division, Wabash, Indiana 
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FIRMER MAN-POWER CONTROLS 


Move Toward Greater Use of Existing Laws to Direct Flow of Labor 


Administration policy 
following line long 
advocated by Mr. Baruch 


The Government appears now to be 
coming around to the view of Bernard 
M. Baruch that full use has not been made 
of existing legislation to correct man- 
power shortages and to reduce labor turn- 
over. Recent moves indicate that War 
Mobilizer James F. Byrnes is prepared 
to follow more closely .the Baruch line 
of thinking on man power. They are: 

The Byrnes directive making draft 
registrants, aged 18 through 37, sub- 
ject to reclassification for military 
service if they change jobs without 
approval of local draft boards. 

The War Production Board’s threat 
to deny materials to employers in 

> Jess essential industries who are not 
complying with employment ceilings 
and hiring regulations of the War 

Manpower Commission. 5 

The Byrnes order closing race tracks 
and directing Selective Service to re- 
view the draft status of professiona 
athletes. 

These are national 
service legislation, to use sanctions found 
in wartime laws and executive orders. It 
has been Mr. Baruch’s view that it was 
unjust to mobilize labor, through a na- 
tional unless there was 
mobilization of capital, resources, all man 


moves, short of 


service law, 


power, money and housing. 

Another of Mr. Baruch’s proposals for 
relieving labor shortages, first tried on the 
West Coast when the airplane industry 
was troubled problems, 
now has been extended to the rest of the 
country. That is the labor budget plan, 


by man-power 


under which employers are assigned em- 
ployment quotas and under which some 
industries are assigned higher priorities 
than others in hiring workers. 

In a recent issue of The United States 
News, the following statement was made: 

“Mr. Hopkins (Presidential Adviser 
Harry Hopkins) thought they (man-power 
controls) should be rigid, through a na- 
tional service act. Mr. Roosevelt thought 


this was unnecessary. Mrs. Roosevelt, 
Bernard Baruch «and organized — labor 


argued against it. Mr. Hopkins lost.” 

In commenting on this paragraph, Mr. 
Baruch had this to say: 

“The statement in reference to me is 
absolutely without foundation other than 


34 


that I opposed the mobilizing of labor un- 
less there was a mobilization of capital, of 
resources, all man power, money, housing 
—everything including a_ work-or-fight 
clause. I insisted that, when they drafted 
men and women, there should be living 
wages, decent housing, hygiene, food, 
transportation, education and care of 
workers’ children. Although there has been 
some improvement, all of these things are 
not yet fully available. Only one month 
ago there was a shortage of housing for 


i 





—Harris & Ewing 
BERNARD M. BARUCH 
+». nO compromise, no mumbo-jumbo 


workers who were ready and available to 
go into plants making castings. 

“IT have favored over the years, as a 
part of our warmaking machinery, a more 
rigid, immediate, complete and compe- 
tent control than anyone else has favored 
on man power, money, taxes, materials, 
manufacturing, prices and rationing. I 
have stated the means and manner as to 
how. all should be executed—not just 
talked about—in the interest of our sol- 
diers, the conduct of the war and the re- 
turn to peace. 

“In my report to James F. 
Sept. 17, 1943, I said: 

“Proper handling of man power has 
been made impossible by the failure of 
Government agencies to work as a team 


Byrnes, 


with a clearly defined program. Measures 
undertaken by one agency have been un- 
done by the conflicting actions or inac- 
tions. of other agencies . This labor 
budget plan represents more drastic con- 
trols than any yet introduced in any com- 
munity. Manufacturers will have to fore- 
go their right to hire as many workers as 
they please and be contented only with the 
numbers allotted them according to pri- 
ority. Workers will be limited in their 
choice of jobs. No one would suggest such 
controls in. peacetime. But the only al- 
ternative to some plan of this sort is a 
national service act for the drafting of 
labor, which carries with it tremendous 
implications and would take time to get. 
Plane production cannot wait. 

“Without arguing the merits of a na- 
tional service act—which is for Congress 
to decide—it can be said that everything 
called for in this labor budget plan would 
be necessary in the administration of such 
an act.’ 

“T have not before me the examina- 
tion in a joint session of the Senate and 
House Military Affairs Committee on 
Sept. 22, 1948, but I think you will find 
that there I asked Col. Keesling (Col. 
Francis V. Keesling, Selective Service leg- 
islative officer), whether what was asked 
for in a question covering national serv- 


. ice submitted by Senator Austin (Repub- 


lican, of Vermont), could not be done 
under the present act. He answered, ‘Yes.’ 

“The war manpower and draft acts and 
the priority and commandeering laws have 
never been adequately used. 

“T do not seek to measure other men’s 
opinions and actions. I present to you 
some of the facts affecting mine. They 
are available in detail in many public doe- 
uments covering the last 25 years of my 
life, with no compromise, faltering steps 
or mumbo-jumbo.” 


Enforcing WLB orders. The Govern- 
ment is heading for a showdown in the 
courts on the question of how far the 
President can go in forcing settlement of 
wartime labor disputes. Directly at issue 
is legality of the President’s order direct: 
ing the Army to seize retail stores and 
mail-order houses operated by Montgon:- 
ery Ward & Co. in seven cities. 

The war may be over before the issue 
is settled, since it is not uncommon for 
litigation of this kind to spend months 
and even years in the courts. But, until it 
is settled, or until Congress provides the 
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d, “Yes. Truck freight is the fast freight but | Generals have told truck operators: CC ——— 
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HERE'S MONEY 


to Back 


Any Reasonable 
Business Venture 


When you need thousands or millions, 
Commercial Credit is ready to help 
you buy another company, buy out 
partners or carry out any other sound 
business venture. Telephone, write or 


wire the nearest office listed below. 








IF YOUR REGULAR BUSINESS 
NEEDS MORE CASH QUICKLY 
... or a bigger line of credit to meet 
problems ahead, that’s our business, 
too. You can use Commercial Credit 
money for as long as you need it... 
with no due dates to meet . . . no 


interference with your management 
. ..NO restrictions on your operations. 
Let us give you full information 
about this service . . . which has 
advanced well over a billion dollars 
to manufacturers and wholesalers in 
the past 3 years. Write, wire or phone. 


Commercial Financing Divisions: Baltimore, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Ore, 








ie 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
COMPANY 


Capital and Surplus More than $65,000,000 
BALTIMORE 2, MD. 





J 





INSTALMENT FINANCING OFFICES IN PRINCIPAL CITIES OF UNITED STATES AND CANADA 


. 


| 





War Labor Board with enforcement pow- 
ers of its own, the President can be ex- 
pected to continue to seize properties when 
employers and union refuse to comply 
with WLB directives. 

This means that, if Montgomery Ward 
& Co. chooses to carry this fight to the 
Supreme Court rather than comply with 
WLB orders, it will run the chance of los- 
ing operational control of these and some 
other stores for the duration of the war. 
The alternative is to give in to WLB’s 
settlement order awarding wage increases, 
maintenance of union membership and 
grievance machinery. 

The Government wants the courts to 
decide whether the President was acting 
within his powers, under the War Labor 
Disputes Act and as Commander in Chief, 





—U. S, Army 


R. J. THOMAS 
. - . auto workers—pledge redeemed? 


in ordering the War Department to take 
over the Ward stores. Accordingly, the 
Justice Department filed suit in federal 
court in Chicago to enjoin Ward’s from 
interfering with Government operation of 
the properties and asking declaratory judg- 
ment on the question of the President’s 
powers. 

Fear that an epidemic of strikes might 
result if Montgomery Ward were permit- 
ted to continue its defiance of the Board 
was given as one reason for seizure of the 
Ward stores. CIO workers at Ward’s De- 
troit stores had been on strike, and the 
walkout was threatening to spread to war 
plants in that area. WLB also had in mind 
the effect the situation might have upon 
CIO’s United Auto Workers, who are to 
take a referendum in January on whether 
to continue their no-strike pledge. R. J. 
Thomas, the Auto Workers’ president, and 
other union officials who favor retention of 
the pledge are understood to be concerned 
over the outcome of the vote. 

In anticipation of criticism from those 
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“U'Il trade you 

this Russian Ruble 
for that 

Chile Centavo- 





No, these aren’t international financiers in 
action, They are very youthful postage stamp 
collectors exchanging duplicates. 

Their catalog — if they have one — may be 
out of date in its information on the stamp 
market. But what of it? Their evaluation of 
the “deal” they make is often determined by 
bright colors and exotic pictures. 

As they grow older they will learn the true 
value of stamps. Likewise, when they enter 
the business world, they will learn that up-to- 
the-minute, accurate figures and facts must 
he the basis of every transaction. 

This necessity of getting such facts and 
figures with speed, efficiency and economy 
is reflected in the large and increasing ex- 
tent to which Management depends upon 
Comptometer adding-calculating machines 
and modern Comptometer methods. 

The Comptometer, made only by Felt & 
Tarrant Manufacturing Company, 1726 North 
Paulina Street, Chicago 22, Illinois, is sold 
exclusively by the Comptometer Company. 


COMPTOMETER 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


ADDING-CALCULATING MACHINES AND METHODS 
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IY ISTRIBUTION PROGRAMS 

should go hand-in-hand 
with production planning, 
since sales must be planned 
not only for the flush period 
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of the pent-up buying demand but, for the competitive days 
thereafter, if a high level of employment is to be maintained. 
Sales Planners are already looking anxiously beyond their 


_ “sure business” for that “new business” that they will need for 


sustained full employment...to keep sales curves on an upward 
trend... meet competition...and maintain profits. 

Planning a campaign to sell known prospects is relatively 
simple; but a comprehensive campaign must sell the ¢ota/ mar- 
ket; and this market includes the large number that buy readily 
only when they can pay out of income. Past experience has 
demonstrated that instalment selling expands the distribution of 
durable goods to widest possible limits. 

Through long experience working with many industries, and 
our own intimate knowledge of local conditions, C.1.T. brings 
specialized “know-how” to the planning of sound mass-selling 
programs. A national network of local offices provides credit 
checking, collection facilities and the necessary safeguards that 
assure prompt, on-the-spot service. 

Manufacturers, dealers and merchants, whose products can be 
marketed through instalment selling are invited to consider our 
wholesale and retail instalment financing facilities. Write, wire or 
phone for full information. 


mS NATIONWIDE FINANCING ieee) a 


COMMERCIAL INVESTMENT TRUST 


INCORPORATED — 


and affiliated Companies . 


ONE PARK AVENUE * NEW YORK 16, N. Y. 
In Canada: CANADIAN ACCEPTANCE CORPORATION, Limited, Toronte 


qr 


Combined Capital & Surplus Over 100 Million Dollars 











who thought President Roosevelt should 
have seized the American Federation of 
Musicians for failure to comply with a 
recent War Labor Board directive, WLB 
Chairman William H. Davis made this 
distinction between the two cases: The 
defiance of the musicians’ union bore no 
relation to the war effort, there was no 
contagious strike situation, no picket lines, 
no riots and no moves toward sympathy 
strikes. Mr. Davis also said that cases of 
noncompliance involving employers who 
are not connected with the war effort are 
not turned over to the President for en- 
forcement. 

One of the questions the courts will have 
to decide is whether a business such as 
Montgomery Ward has any real relation 





—Acme 


SHERMAN DALRYMPLE 
. « . rubber workers—some bounced? 


to the war effort. Ward’s claims it is not a 
war business; the Government claims it is. 
Upon a determination of that issue rests 
the legality of the President’s seizure 
powers. 


Strikes. While the CIO Auto Workers’ 
union is preparing to vote on whether it 
should abandon the no-strike pledge, the 
CIO Rubber Workers’ union has taken 
steps to punish members who joined in an 
unauthorized strike at the U.S. Rubber 
Co.’s Detroit plant. And this punishment 
threatens to cost 480 workers their jobs. 

The story of the Rubber Workers’ crack- 
down is this: Sherman Dalrymple, union 
president, levied a fine of $12.50 each 
against about 1,000 members who defied 
his order to go back to work. All but 480 
paid the fine or were exonerated from 
payment. The 480 are scheduled to be 
dropped from the union, and, under the 
company’s maintenance-of-union-member- 
ship contract, are subject to discharge. 

The Auto Workers’ referendum will start 
in January, with ballots :eturnable Feb. 17. 
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ot a 
es Fluid Drive on a Cobra! Why not? Fluid Drive ‘is the 
zure modern’ means of changing the speed of superchargers 
on planes. 
al With an American Blower Fluid Drive, a supercharger 
anes runs at the right speed to maintain correct manifold pres- 
the sure regardless of altitude (up to the full capacity of the 
ken supercharger). 
ad American Blower Fluid Drives, in addition to providing 
rent fully automatic control of supercharger speeds, improve 
obs. over-all plane performance and provide a shockless drive 
so from the engine to the supercharger. 
2ach This unique use of Fluid Drive is interesting. Interesting, Cutaway view. American 
fied too, are the possibilities for A merican Blower Fluid Drives jars ageless caer 
480 in peacetime production after Victory, for the smooth of power and stepless vari- 
- transmission of power or stepless variable speed control. aeiateaatatialinitia ica 
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= | AMERICAN BLOWER 


tart 
11. AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 
g CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary conroration 


For excellence 
in production 





































Originators of Metered Mail, world’s largest manufacturers of Postage Meters, 
| sehich print postage for business mail... now devoted to war production. 
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Five minute furlough! 


That’s their word for it . aa five minutes of 
forgetfulness, a brief blackout of boredom, a flash- 
back to home and what they fight for! Every day | | 
away makes every letter mean more. Write often. 


Write V-Mail. 


V-Mail is the only chance that millions of = 
men overseas, and more going each day—have 
of getting letters fast and fresh. Ordinary mail. 
may take months to arrive. If everybody tried 
to use Airmail, there wouldn’t be planes enough 
to carry it. But V-Mail packs hundreds of letters 
on asingle film strip, light enough soamillion -p=———— 
letters can be carried on one plane to the point ———— 
nearest their destination, processed, delivered 
fast, personal, and private...Get V-Mail forms 
anywhere. Or write for a sample packet of six, 
with our compliments. Address below . . . 


PITNEY-BOWES POSTAGE METER CO 
1981 Pacific Street, Stamford, Conn. 


——— 
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Hemisphere Unity 
As Basis of Action 


On Argentina 


This country will try a new approach 
to settlement of the Argentine problem, 
During 1944 the U. S. took the lead in 
trying to stop Argentina’s relations with 
the Axis and to force her to co-operate 
with the American nations. Former Sec. 
retary of State Cor- 
dell Hull called Ar- 
gentina a “deserter” 
from the Hemisphere 
cause. The Treasury 
Department embar- 
goed Argentine gold 
deposits in the US., 
and American ships 
were forbidden to call 
at Argentine ports. 
All this pressure was 
in vain. General Edel- 
miro Farrell’s Gov- 
ernment still is a military dictatorship un- 
willing to aid the Allied war effort. 

Now, the State Department, under the 
“team” headed by Secretary Edward R. 
Stettinius, Jr., will try to reach a decision 
representative of Hemisphere opinion. The 
effort is to be made at the coming Confer- 
ence of American Foreign Ministers in 
Mexico City, although the Argentine 
problem is not on the formal agenda. 

Mr. Stettinius and his Assistant Secre- 
tary for Latin-American Affairs, Nelson 
A. Rockefeller,’ will try to work out a 
common policy on Argentina by negotia- 
tion. The practice will not be to make 
known our decision, to which the other 
nations would be expected to adhere. Only 
after agreement as to how to solve the 
question of Argentina would there be 
positive action. Even then this action 
would be based on recommendations made 
by the conference, not by the U:S. alone. 

Mexico’s role. The fact that Mexican 
Foreign Minister Ezequiel Padilla is call- 
ing the conference is evidence of the new 
State Department attitude. He is the sole 
remaining member of the famous trium- 
virate of foreign ministers, which included 
Mr. Hull and Oswaldo Aranha of Brazil, 
that succeeded in uniting the Hemisphere 
war effort. Sr. Padilla, therefore, is the 
logical person to summon a conference 00 
the most important questions facing the 
Hemisphere. These are the Argentine prob 
lem and how to achieve a more active 








—Harris and Ewing 
SR. PADILLA 
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The Strangers 


It happened in France the other day. One of the 
bitterest ironies of our age of war... An American soldier— 
whose father had died in Flanders’ fields withqut ever 
having seen his infant son — gave his life for the future of an 
infant son he in turn had never seen. 
Three generations of strangers... and now what of the 
third generation? Will this child, too, grow up to inherit all 
the old lies, the mistakes, the weaknesses that go to make up war? 
What is it that his father and his father’s father 
died for? 
Already, we're dusting off the solemn aphorisms about not 
having died in vain, and we'll build a bright new 
marble cenotaph to his unknown father. But it 
isn't enough. Brother, it isn’t enough! 
We will emerge from this war the most powerful nation on 
Pr BOS earth. Our Navy and our Air Forces will be twice the size of all others 
combined — our manufacturing productivity will equal half the 
world’s total capacity. If we can't enforce peace with that kind of club — 
and if we can’t make jobs building houses for our sons to live in as well 
as by building tanks for them to die in — then God help us! 
Today, the engineers of the basic machine tool producers stand ready to help the 
men of government and of industry to plan now for reconversion to a 
strong and prosperous America. 
One of these is a Bryant man. We urge you to call him in today, for time is running out! 
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Only from Ampco 
can you get all of 
these services and 
benefits: 


Distinctive properties 
of resistance to wear, im- 
pact, fatigue, corrdsion. 


A series of engineered 
alloys — with physical 
properties to fit your 
application. 


Quality control to hold 
these properties within 
narrow limits. 


Diversified production 
facilities — coordinat- 
ing in one place all the 
commonly used metal- 
working processes. 


Engineering and pro- 
duction “know-how” to 
give you a practical 


manufacturing program. 


A nation-wide organi- 
zation of field engineers 
to assist you. 


A record of proved per- 
formance in hundreds 
of leading makes of 
equipment. 


A national reputation 
that makes Ampco Met- 
al parts a sales asset, 











...one of 8 big reasons 
why you can depend on 


AMPCO METAL PARTS 


Quality control is one of the main features 
that set Ampco apart from ordinary sources 
of bronze—that assure you of an engineer- 
ed alloy unvarying in its properties today, 
next month, or a year from now. This uni- 
formity is important when performance of 
your equipment depends on material that 
always meets predetermined specifications. 
e Ampco’s laboratory contro! -— a long- 
established feature of Ampco service — is 
carried out by the largest corps of techni- 
cians in the bronze alloy field. 


Ampco also offers you the production 
“know-how” to produce to a standard. 
* Utilize the exceptional properties of 
Ampco Metal in your post-war products 
—it pays! Send us your prints for helpful 
suggestions. Ask for bulletins. 


US-1 
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participation by Latin America in the pro- 
posed world security organization. Con- 
sideration of economic problems will be 
deferred until end of the European war. 

The Latin nations do not want to rely 
on this, or any other, country to be their 
spokesman. During the war, the Hemi- 
sphere has assumed a more important role 
in world affairs than ever before. Except 
for the British Empire, Latin America is 
the only regional body of nations acting 
largely as a unit. Because of this, these 
countries feel they should have a _per- 
manent voice in the future world order. 

Regarding Argentina, some of the Ameri- 
can Republics feel that any unilateral ac- 
tion by our country also would threaten 
them. This is because few nations in the 
Hemisphere have what we consider a truly 
democratic form of government. 

Brazil’s course. Undercover activities 
in Brazil emphasize this. Since Sr. Aranha 
was forced to leave the Foreign Ministry, 
there has been doubt of continued Bra- 
zilian support of American aims. Brazil 
is a dictator-ruled country, with the mili- 
tary in a major role. Some U. S. officials 
fear Brazil is turning toward Argentina. 
Appointment of former Assistant Secre- 
tary of State Adolf A. Berle, Jr., as Am- 
bassador to Brazil is intended to prevent 
such a switch. Doubts exist as to what 
course Brazil will take. 

Concerning Mexico there is no doubt. 
Mexico is tied closely to the U.S. by 
geography, rail, highway and air trans- 
portation, and by joint business enter- 
prises. Sr. Padilla has been a constant 
champion of American war aims. His coun- 
try, therefore, is expected to lend impor- 
tant support to U.S. views at the confer- 
ence without danger of our country’s fore- 
ing its opinions upon any other nation. 

Many factors have delayed the calling 
of an inter-American conference. For a 
time the U. S. elections provided the ele- 
ment of uncertainty. Then, Argentina’s 
request to the Pan American Union for 
a Hemisphere conference started new diplo- 
matic exchanges. Another delay resulted 
from Mr. Hull’s illness and resignation and 
the reorganization of the State Depart- 
ment. Finally, continuation of the war in 
Europe brought difficult economic problems. 

Chief of these is inflation. Civilian 
supplies are becoming scarce. Transporta- 
tion equipment is wearing out, as is 
machinery. Local production of consumer 
goods has not reached the volume or type 
of goods formerly imported. In the mean- 
time, Latin-American exports and trade 
balances are mounting to record propor- 
tions. Money is plentiful, while supplies 
are few. Shipping still is tight. 

Faced with this economic squeeze, and 
determined to assume a leading role in 
postwar world affairs, Latin America is 
seeking to reach a common solution to 
these questions. One purpose of the State 
Department is to help meet these Hemi- 
sphere problems on a Hemisphere basis. 
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Pro and Com 
of National issues 


Federal-Aid Plan 
For Postwar Jobs: 
Press Reaction 


A congressional proposal for a federal 
“job budget” and Government guarantee 
of full employment for American workers 
is viewed skeptically by most commenting 
editors, who regard it as a threat to private 
enterprise. 

“Pouring more Government money into 
the spending stream” as a cure for unem- 
ployment, says the New York Times 
(Ind.), is “like trying to put out a fire 
with gasoline,” since “the great threat is 
inflation.” The Times also argues that 
official estimates of job needs would be 
“often mere stabs in the dark.” 

The Pittsburgh (Pa.) Post-Gazctte 
(Ind.-Rep.) wishes the planners “luck in 
finding a way between the Scylla of un- 
employment and the Charybdis of the 
authoritarian state,” but predicts: “It will 
be a tough job.” 

The plan “would mean deficit financing 
and ever-growing debt as a permanent 
Government policy,” says the Columbus 
(Ohio) Citizen (Ind.) , and “would fatally 
discourage private investment in job- 
creating enterprises.” 

The financing problem, the New York 
Journal of Commerce (Ind.) poimts out, 
“could bring about the nationalization of 
the nation’s financial machinery,” and 
“with every depression . . . the scope of 
Government economic activity would 
have to be expanded.” 

The Rock Island (Ill.) Argus (Ind.) 
sees “a choice of two evils—complete reg- 
imentation to see that everybody has a 
job, or a sealing down of the debt load so 
that it will be bearable with substantially 
full employment.” 

“The chief help Government can offer,” 
in the opinion of the Gary (Ind.) Post- 
Tribune (Ind.), “is the creation of con- 
ditions which will cause businessmen to 
produce more and more products.” 

The Baltimore (Md.) Sun (Ind.-Dem.) 
believes “the plan might well precipitate 
or deepen depression trends,” since presi- 
dential prophecies “would invariably tend 
to make the statistical guesses come true,” 
and, “though it pretends to, it offers no 
certain compensation for that tendency in 
the way of easing federal policy on busi- 
Ness matters,” since “the political pres- 
sures which play upon the President would 
often prevent his suggesting any change 
of federal policy .. . for the relief of busi- 
ness.” 
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AVIATION FITTINGS 


So tremendous have been the wartime productive capaci- 
ties of the four Weatherhead plants that we now have 
available for immediate delivery the greatest assortment 
of improved A-N Fittings of.all types and sizes that we have 
ever been able to offer during our long experience in the 
aviation field. Take advantage of this situation by writing 
for our newest Surplus AN Stock Catalog today. 


© Weatherhead 


THE WEATHERHEAD COMPANY, C! FVELAND 8, OHIO 
Branch Offices: New York, Philadelphia, Detroit, 
Chicago, St. Louis, Los Angeles 


BRANCH OFFICES: NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA * DETROIT « CHICAGO ¢ ST. LOUIS « LOS ANGELES 


plete line of fittings, * * os 


TaMcToleibile)s ME iol cM deft AUTOMOTIVE RAILROAD iayan 
REFRIGERATION MARINE : L. P. GAS 


Weatherhead makes 
valves, industrial hose, 
hydraulic cylinders and | * * * 
FARM ROAD APPLIANCE 
EQUIPMENT MACHINERY MANUFACTURERS 


other parts for these 


industries: 








Special Keport 


(This article represents the result of an 
extensive research on a topic of out 





standing importance in National Affairs.) 


HURDLES AHEAD FOR GI LOANS: 
DIFFICULTIES FACING VETERANS 


Disappointments for Many Would-Be 


Scrutiny of applicants’ 
credit status to lessen 
chances of later failures 


Pitfalls are beginning to appear in 
promises of postwar aid to veterans con- 
tained in the GI Bill of Rights. These 
promises offer financial aid to veterans 
who want to enter business, buy a farm 
or home, or continue their education. 

The situation now developing is this: 

Some 800,000 soldiers and _ sailors 
have plans to operate their own busi- 
nesses after the war. Fully half of them 
have little or no money to invest. 

Almost 600,000 men in service want 
to operate farms. Most of them need 
loans. 

Another 3,000,000 veterans-to-be 
have vague hopes of businesses of 
their own. 


More than 500,000 definitely plan 
to return to full-time school or college. 
More than 1,000,000 want part- 
time school or college training. 
At least 1,000,000 veterans are ex- 
pected to be in the market for homes. 
That makes about 7 out of every 

12 men in uniform as possible candi- 

dates for some form of postwar as- 

sistance. 

The Government has promised to aid 
all of them. It will pay tuition and living 
expenses of veterans who return to school. 
It offers home loans on liberal terms. 
It will guarantee small loans for business 
and farming purposes. A veteran, however, 
is limited to a total guarantee of $2,000. 
All this suggests that veterans will have 
little trouble in getting finances they need 
to launch themselves on postwar careers. 

But there is a hitch in these prospects. 
Strings are attached to all Government 


aay: S. Army Signal Corps 


FOR THE Gi‘S—A HOME, A FARM, AN EDUCATION, A BUSINESS? 
... strings are attached to all promises 


Farmers and Businessmen 


promises to veterans, and many returning 
servicemen may have their postwar dreams 
dashed. In making business or farm loans, 
for example, private lending agencies are 
expected to participate on a 50-50 basis 
with the Government and to safeguard 
the Government’s risk as well as _ their 
own. 

Business loans may be hard fo get. 
Under the GI law, the Government will 
guarantee half of a business loan up to 
$4,000, at interest of not more than 4 per 
cent. This guarantee, however, is hedged 
with restrictions. 

Regulations for business loans issued 
by the Veterans’ Administration _ insist, 
first, that the veteran must have a good 
credit rating and show some ability te 


operate the business. Finally, he must 


show that his business project has a fait 


chance of becoming a success, and that the 


proposed investment is reasonable. 
Furthermore, the veteran must deal 

with private, not Government lenders, 

His application for a loan is likely to be 


as carefully examined by a bank or other 


credit institution as though no Govern 


ment guarantee were involved. And then 


it must be approved by the Reconstruc) 
tion Finance Corp. or the Smaller Wat 


Plants Corp. and the Veterans’ Admi 
tration. 
Bankers are expected to be cau 
tious. GI loans are designed for small- 
business operations, and loans for small 
business carry the heaviest risks. Experi- 
ence shows that most sinall businesses, 
launched with slim resources, fail after 
the first few years. That explains why 
few small-business loans can be obtained 
privately at 4 per cent, and why bankers 
can be expected to be doubly cautious 
in making postwar 4 per cent loans, even 


though they risk only half the advance. | 


The outlook is that veterans’ loans will 
be limited largely to those with prewar 
business experience or thosc who have 
some resources of their own. The drafted 
filling-station operator probably can get 
finances to reopen his service station; the 
returning doctor can count on a loan to 
buy office equipment. But the former 
truck driver who wants to open a garage, 
or the former waiter who wants to use 
his war-developed skill to open a radio- 
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Emergency centers, like this one on hard-hit Long Island, New York, were 


The steeple blew off this Massachusetts church and toppled into the street 








Ban across the electric wires. Another headache for hard-working linemen! set up to handle the torrent of trouble calls, radioing them to trucks. 
xperi- 

inesses, 

l ae AST FALL, a raging hurricane roared up the eastern Michigan. In fact, some trucks were already on their 
Is W : 2 

tacalll eaboard and left a $400,000,000 trail of wreckage from way before the storm struck. 

vankers PATH Carolina to Maine. In most cases, service was quickly restored. Hos- 
autious § Falling trees crushed houses, cars and power lines. pitals got first priority, then war plants. It was a stagger- 
: evel @Poles were snapped off by the gale. Hundreds of towns, ing job, swiftly done — and helped immeasurably by 
~ millions of people had no electric service. the patience and understanding of customers. 

ms wi 

prewat § The electric light and power companies moved fast. This hurricane — like fires, floods, tornadoes across 
> have §line crews worked around the clock. Clerks, meter the country—dramatized anew the fact that only a major 
drafted eaders—everybody—pitched in to replace workers disaster can interrupt the even flow of electric service. 
an get J ‘ oe . : : : . ; 

mer = ow at war. Short-wave radio helped direct the job. It proved again that business-managed electric com- 
oan tof Men and equipment rolled into New England panies are able to meet any emergency as completely as 
former ftom other electric companies as far west as Ohio and they met America’s greatest emergency — war. 
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* Names on request from this magazine. 
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The Free-Roving Tractor-Footed 


ROUSTABOUT 
CRANE 


It does quickly all kinds of lifting, mov- 


ing, loading, unloading, stacking and 
handling jobs, loads to 7% tons, out- 
doors, indoors — hundreds of users say 
it prevents delays, breaks bottlenecks, 
saves money and manpower. It’s where 
you want it when you want it, easy to 
run, low in expense. Modernly engineer- 
ed and built for years of overwork — 
stout, ball-bearing, running-in-oil con- 
struction. For fast post-war action and 
low costs, write today and ask for the 


whole story. 


THE HUGHES-KEENAN COMPANY 


595 NEWMAN STREET e MANSFIELD, OHIO 


Roustabout Cranes 


By Hughes-Keenan 











repair shop is likely to have as. much 
trouble getting a loan as though he never 
had gone to war. 

The Veterans’ Administration, in fact, 
wants bankers and other lenders to be 
prudent in approving loans. Officials em- 
phasize that the GI loan policy is designed 
to establish independent, successful small 
operators, not to lay the foundation for 
a wave of business failures a few years 
after the war. That probably spells disap. 
pointment for many of the 800,000 vet- 
erans with plans to become independent 
business operators upon their return. 

Some of these disappointments already 
have been registered. Government offices 
have been swamped with demands from 
veterans who have been mustered out of 
service and who reacted angrily when aid 
was not immediately forthcoming. This 
attitude particularly worries small bank- 
ers, who expect most of the applications 
for loans. Large banks generally will not 
be interested in $4,000 loans, and small 
banks fear that they cannot shoulder 
many risks without some opportunity for 
pooling resources with other banks. 

And, if disappointments among _ vet- 
erans become numerous, agitation for di- 
rect Government loans is expected to grow 
and to be effective in Congress. This pros- 
pect is a sign that the Smaller War Plants 
Corp. may become a Government bank 
after the war to fulfill the promise given 
in the GI Bill of Rights. 

The outlook for farm loans. Chances 
also are that only a few of the 600,000 
servicemen ambitious to become farmers 
are going to find their plots of land. 
Farm-loan restrictions are just as severe 
as those placed on business loans. The 
veteran must have some knowledge of 
farming, he must show that he is not pay- 
ing too much for his land, and he must 
have a fair chance of success. 

There are only 6,000,000 operating 
farms in the country. It is unlikely that 10 
per cent of these could be sold to vet- 
erans, and it would be impossible to find 
more than a few thousand farms that 
would sell for $4,000—the limit that could 
be lent unless the veteran had other re- 
sources. The Farm Security Administra- 
tion last year reported only 3,369 farm 
purchases under the Farm Tenant Act, at 
an average price of $4,252. In 1943, FSA 
reported 5,144 farm purchases, at an aver- 
age price of $4,033. 

Farm loans to veterans will be examined 
by the Farm Security Administration as 
well as by the private lender, so the out- 
look is that veterans will find few farms 
worthy of a Government guarantee after 
the war. The best chance for loans prom- 
ises to be to those returning veterans who 
already own farms and wish to expand o 
improve their operations. 

Large-scale farming opportunities after 
the war—enough to meet the desires of 
300,000 or more prospective farmers—ap- 
pear to depend more upon Government 
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ROCKWOOD WATERFOG 
Keeps War Production on Go 


At the first sign of fire, Rockwood 
WaterFOG goes into action. Thou- 
sands of tiny particles of water blanket 
the flames and stifle any attempts to 
spread. Covering a broad surface in 
seconds, quickly absorbing the heat, 
the dense cloud of WaterFOG cools, 
confines and smothers the hottest fires 
.. oil fires. 


Thousands of gallons of critically- 
needed oil and millions of dollars’ 
worth of difficult-to-replace equipment 
are now protected by expertly-engi- 
neered Rockwood WaterFOG systems. 
Many new installations are in the proc- 
ess of construction. 

WaterFOG is created by impinging 
streams of water from Rockwood noz- 
zles. It is effective on many types of 
flammable liquid fires where spray and 





solid streams are frequently unsafe. It 
absorbs heat faster, retards vaporization, 
doesn’t splash, is inexhaustible and 
cheap. 

Both Underwriters’ Laboratories and 
Associated Factory Mutuals approve 
Rockwood -engineered installations. 
WaterFOG nozzles and applicators for 
fire hose lines also available. Colored 
movies (16mm.) showing tests of 
WaterFOG are available. Also, write 
for Bulletin 123. 


ROCKWOOD SPRINKLER COMPANY 
48 Harlow Street, Worcester 5, Mass. 


Specialists in Fire Protection Engineering, 
Equipment and Installation since 1907 







Rockwood's Dual 
Guard Deluge Vaive, e 
controlled by automatic 
heat-detecting devices. 
Instantly releases Water- 
FOG. 















This Oil Separator for recover- 
ing highly inflammable oils in 
a Chemical Plant is blanketed 
by WaterFOG. Automatic 
heat-detecting devices ore 
part of this highly effective 
WoterFOG system. 
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reclamation and irrigation projects that 
will open new land for cultivation than 
upon guaranteed purchase loans. But such 
a postwar expansion program would have 
to fit into an agricultural situation that al- 
ready threatens to plague the country 
with unmanageable surpluses. 

Home loans. Housing loans to veter- 
ans, like other GI loans, also are limited 
to a $2,000 Government guarantee, which 
means a loan of not more than $4,000. 
That sum cannot build a very large house 
at prospective postwar prices. The Na- 


tional Housing Administration has raised. 


the limit on wartime housing from $6,000 
to as much as $8,000 in some areas. 
However, veterans with jobs or other 
prospects of repaying home loans will be 
eligible for Federal Housing Administra- 
tion loans on the same terms as others. 
FHA loans require a 20 per cent down 
payment, and prospects are that many 


















—Acme 
COLLEGE AFTER COMBAT 
... no loans involved 


veterans will be able to get a GI loan 
that will provide the down payment. 
Education. Government commitments 
to educate veterans promise to be fulfilled 
completely. They do not involve loans. 
Any veteran may take a refresher course 
or a training course up to a year. Those 
whose educations were interrupted—and 
that includes anyone under 25 when he 
entered service—may resume their school- 
ing and continue their studies for the 
same length of time they spent in service, 
up to four years. The Government will pay 
as much as $500 a year for educational 
expenses and grant living allowances of 
$50 a month to single veterans and $75 
a month to veterans with dependents. 
Business, farm and home loans, how- 
ever, promise to involve a number of ad- 
ministrative headaches when veterans be- 
gin to return in large numbers. 
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000 This country’s huge stock of gold— 

| $20,639,000,000—promises soon to be un- 

ther able to meet legal requirements for sup- 

we porting the nation’s inflated supply of cur- 

tra: rency and bank deposits. Thus the time is 

aie: near when the Federal Reserve System 
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of Governors, under Chairman Marriner 
§. Eccles, will request Congress to lower 
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1945 JANUARY hath 31 days “What are y-u doing to check inflation?’ 


ASTRONOMICAL) 1_M.—NEW YEAR'S DAY. 
CALCULATION S| 2—Tu.—1942, Japs occupied Manila, Cavite Naval Base. 
3—W.—1911, U.S. Postal Savings Bank opencd. 
4—Th.— 1896, Utah admitted to the Union (45th State). 
| Pattude | A | Latitude | 5—Fr. — Property insurance rates are at an all-time low 
7:08 | 4:59 —40% lower than they were in 1914! 
7:09 | 5:0: 6—Ss.— € Last Quarter, 7:47 A.M., E. S.T. 

08 | 5: 7—Su.— “ 1918, German naval mutiny at Kiel. 
8—M.— 1815, Battle of New Orlcans. 
9—Tu.— 1793, 1st U.S. balloon ascension, Philadelphia. 
Latitude +40° | Latitude--45° | LO—W.—With stock fire insurance companies, only 2°3c 
byrae — — SUNSE: of your premium dollar goes to profits. 
4.50 | 7.38 | 4:34 | 11—Th.— 1923, French occupation of Ruhr began. 
a 7: a :39 | 12—Fr. — 1861, Florida seceded from the Union. 
5.06 | 7.31 | 4:52 | 13—Sa. — 1918, one of South’s worst blizzards. 
ite 1:27 | 4:59 | 14—Su.— 4 New Moon, 12:06 A. M., E. S. T. 
— —— 15—M. _e 1861, Otis elevator patented. 
| Latitude 130) Latitude “| 16—Tu. — 1920, prohibition went into effect. 
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, os |o1a| 7:56 ar 17—W. — 1919, Paderewski became Polish Premier. 
3 |19:06 |10:33 10::4 | 18—Th.— 1943, 17-month siege of Leningrad broken. 
11:51 rok 13:37 | 19—Fr. — 1840, Wilkes discovered Antarctic continent. 
9 ‘4 1:28 | 20—Se. — > First Quarter, 6:48 P.M., E.S.T. 
Lt 2:44 | 21—Su.— 4 Had your 1945 property insurance review 
, ; 15 6::5 yet? If not, call your Agent or Broker today! 
comm coae 17 12:,8 | 22—M. — 1903, Panama Canal treaty signed. 
oan ECCLES & GOLDENWEISER a 12'39 | 23—Tw. — 1933, Congress ratified “Lame Duck” Amesidment. 
.-. a gold-plated problem ro 2:57 | 24—W. — 1848, gold discovered in California. 
nts 97 6:51 | 25—Th.— 1921, Athens, Ga., fire—3 city blocks burned— 
lled the minimum reserves that must be held. 4 : Me $4,000,000 estimated property loss. 
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he its in the 12 Federal Reserve Banks. Sug- time four minutes for each dexree west | 31 __W_ __ 1943, Docnitz placed in command of Nazi navy. 
ol- gestions have been made that minimum 
the reserve requirements be lowered to 25 per OBSERVATION for January: In view of the way replacement prices have advanced 
ice, cent of currency and deposits. since the outbreak of the war, no property owner can safely 
Day The ratio of reserves to currency and assume his protection is adequate unless he has had his insur- 
nal deposits has been declining steadily since ance reviewed recently. 
of the war. The. cause is threefold: (1) gold MORAL for January: Have your a Broker review your property 
B75 has been transferred to foreign accounts sunanel ‘wae now 
to pay for wartime imports; (2) commer- Y property 0 Marine 
DWw- cial and savings bank deposits have qre- ears 
ad- § jumped from $57,700,000,000° in 1939 to FIRE ASSOCI ATION GROUP 
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also increases the amount of gold required 
to back them, but since 1941 this coun- 
try’s gold stock has declined by $2,000, 
000,000. Thus, the gold backing for cur- 
rency and deposits has dropped from 9] 
per cent in 1941 to 48.9 per cent. Esti- 
mates are that, by next July, the ratio will 
be down to 42 per cent, indicating that 
some action will have to be taken before 
that time arrives. 

If reserve requirements are not reduced, 
however, other remedies are available to 
the Treasury and Federal Reserve System, 
These include: 

Federal Reserve Bank notes. These 
notes differ from Federal Reserve notes, 
the principal circulating currency today, 
in that they require no gold backing. Thus, 
Federal Reserve Bank note issues could 
care for rising demands for currency. 

Silver certificates. The Treasury also 
could issue silver certificates against the 
silver bullion it now holds. That amounts 
to more than $400,000,000 at cost, and, at 
the monetary value of silver—$1.29 an 
ounce—would permit currency to expand 
by another $1,000,000,000. 

Greenbacks. The President has aw 
thority under the Thomas Amendment to 
the Agricultural Adjustment Act to issue 
$3,000,000,000 worth of greenbacks. 

Stabilization fund. The Treasury could 
transfer to the Federal Reserve all or part 
of the $1,800,000,000 in gold now held in 
the gold stabilization fund. That would 
act to increase the gold that could be used 
for legal reserves. 

In addition, the Federal Reserve Gover. 
nors have authority to suspend reserve 
requirements altogether, or to lower the 
percentage of deposits that private banks 
are required to hold in Federal Reserve 
Banks against their customers’ deposits. 

All these remedies, however, are regard- 
ed as temporary emergency measures, un- 
suited to the present situation. Not since 
the value of the dollar was reduced in 
terms of gold has the Administration em- 
ployed any of these monetary powers, and 
there is no indication that they will be 
used in the near future. Thus, the pros 
pect is that Congress will be requested to 
treat the developing monetary problem 
legislative action. Federal Reserve 
Goldenweiser, 

























































with 
experts, headed by E. A. 
are reported to be considering the proposal 
to reduce the required gold reserve. 

A technical problem. As a matter of 
fact, monetary authorities in the Govern 
ment regard the present gold situation a 
a technical problem rather than an emer 
gency. The United States is the only 
country in the world today that require 
any gold backing for its money and bank 
credit. Other countries use gold simply & 
a means of settling international oblige 
tions, and the point is made that. this 
country could adopt the same __ policy 
Great Britain and Canada both disregard 
gold in handling internal money problems, 
and appear to have been as successful it 
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went to sea. For out of the development of the one other metal applications aboard ship that 


i oa early “half sail—half steam” vessels came the call for a high degree of corrosion resistance. 
will be great, fast ships which carry our cargo and Thus, as steam’s handmaiden, copper has 


2 pros guard our ocean life-lines today. helped materially to speed the growth of mod- 
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ool abled them to keep regular schedules. But 


weiser, steamships require the handling of huge vol- WHEN THE RED METAL GETS THE GREEN LIGHT 


Steam made ships independent of wind, en- ern marine transportation. 


roposal umes of steam, fresh and salt water—often at ge «+. when all war needs are finally 
steal high temperatures and high velocities. And 3 z filled, all industry can look forward 
\ vel that’s where copper came in! For the rustless 4 S to new and longer-lasting products 
tion & red metal and its alloys are highly resistant to due, in part, to the dependable and proven 
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How Oregon Home Cooking 
Went to the Battle Fronts! 





A Journal idea that scattered 
‘round the world 27,156 hermetically 
sealed cans of Christmas goodies! 


Thousands of our Oregon boys and girls in the armed forces 
overseas will receive extra-special Christmas gifts this year... 
homemade goodies they've dreamed about for months yet 
couldn’t get because of shipping difficulties 

For the extra cheer this Christmas they can thank Mary 
Cullen’s Household Arts Service of the Oregon Journal. For 
Mary Cullen made possible the shipping of foods in hermeti- 
cally sealed tin cans — foods, homemade by mothers, wives 
and sweethearts— that would spoil in ordinary packing. 


Here’s how it started. When inquiries 
began to come to Mary Cullen last August 
asking what mailable foods could be home 
canned to send to the armed forces for 
Christmas, discouraging answers had to be 


given. Ordinary home canning methods’ 


would not protect foods against spoilage. 
Home Folks Asked Mary Cullen 

But Mary Cullen and her staff had solved 
greater problems and they found the answer 
to this one. They made arrangements for 
commercial type tin cans which families and 
friends of servicemen and women could buy 
for cost at Mary Cullen’s Cottage (street 
level location of The Journal’s Household 
Arts Department). Purchasers took these 
cans home, filled them with homemade 
goodies and returned them to The Journal. 
Journal tricks took the cans to a local 
cannery for hermetical sealing, then hauled 
them back to The Journal office for the 
owners to claim. 

Almost 2,000 Cans A Day! 

The sale started September 9, 1944 and 
closed September 29, to allow time for 
making the goodies, sealing cans and mail- 
ing before October 15th. The first day 1,800 
cans were picked up. When the sale closed 
27,156 cans had been purchased and every 
one of them was returned filled, for sealing. 

What went into these cans of Christmas 
cheer? 

Homemade fruit cakes headed the list. 
Second, was homemade fudge and other 













a- 


candies. Cookies, salted nuts and jam were | 
other popular items. Mary Cullen’s Cottage | 
prepared and distributed special recipes to | 


meet various climatic conditions. 

Many doting mothers and wives brought 
foods that could not possibly be shipped 
even in sealed cans. But so great is the 
respect of women in the Portland area for 
the accuracy of Mary Cullen’s advice that 
they accepted her instructions on what to 
send without question or rancor. 


Why should The Journal be the only news- 
paper in Portland (or anywhere else as far 
as we know) to conceive and conduct such 
a service? Because the people who staff The 
Journal are not content to do merely their 
assigned jobs. They are people with brains 
and ingenuity, with ambition and initiative. 
They delight in performing extra bits of 
service that help to make the community 
The Journal serves a better, happier, pleas- 
anter place to live. No wonder The Journal 
is today, as it has been for years, Portland's 
favorite newspaper. 


eeelf you lived in Portland you'd read 


THE JOURNAL 


PORTLAND, OREGON 


Afternoon and Sunday 


Represented Nationally by REYNOLDS- FITZGERALD 
Member: Metropolitan and Pacific Parade Groups 
















meeting wartime financing requirements as 
the U.S. Treasury. 

However, this country is not expected 
to abandon gold as completely as other 
countries. The signs are that gold still will 
be regarded as a support for the dollar, 
but that present requirements will be re- 
laxed to the extent necessary to permit 
the Treasury to meet its war financing 
needs. 

After the war, currency is likely to re- 
turn to banks in large amount, and gold 
probably will begin to flow into the country 
as other nations increase purchases of U.S. 
goods. Thus, the present situation would 
tend to correct itself. 












Tax reductions. Signs increase that 
Congress is to be more interested in reduc- 
ing the wartime tax burden than in hold- 
ing down, or reducing, the Government’s 
wartime debt. Senator George (Dem.) of 
Georgia, suggests that a straight across- 
the-board 10 per cent reduction ‘n income 
taxes may be feasible after the end of the 
German war. That would mear reductions 
for individuals and corporations. 

As chairman of the Senate Finance Com- 
mittee, Senator George has virtually writ- 
ten the country’s wartime tax program. 
He resisted Treasury appeals to increase 
tax rates last year and the year before, and 
has sided with Senators who successfully 
opposed scheduled increases in Social Se- 
curity taxes. 

However, any attempts to reduce taxes 
before the end of both wars can be ex- 
pected to run into vigorous opposition 
from the Administration. Tax experts in 
both the Treasury and Congress already 
have intimated that they regard 1947 as 
the earliest year for any general tax re- 
duction. This opinion is based on_ the 
prospect that Government spending great- 
ly will exceed revenue through the Japa- 
nese war and that federal deficits should 
be held as low as possible. 

If the tax experts have their way: 

Incomes in 1945 will be taxed at pres- 
ent wartime rates, whatever happens in 


































war. 

Incomes in 1946 also will bear war- 
time tax rates if either war continues long. 

Excess-profits tax on corporate in- 
comes probably would be ‘epealed in 
1947, and some reductions might be made 
on individual incomes for that year. 

Nevertheless, Senator George’s sugges- 
tion of a hoiizontal 10 per cent reduction 
in taxes after one war ends shows the 
drift that postwar tax policy actually may 
take. He proposes the reduction while 
Congress studies proposals for a more 
general downward revision of the tax laws, 
thereby indicating that tax policy makers 
in Congress are thinking of much deeper 
cuts in tax rates than the experts. It is a 
sign that Congress may not be interested 
in balancing postwar budgets and_ will 
show almost no inclination to begin re 
ducing the federal debt. 
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WIC. ¢ ¢ Moving Your Business 
Opening a New Plant or Office 
Sizing up the Reconversion Picture 
Interested in America’s #1 Market for Your Goods 


ACCEPT YOUR COPY 
of this New, Informative Book about New York State 


Here Are Simple Direct Facts — written by businessmen 

themselves—about Labor, Raw and Semi-Processed 

Materials, Power, Fuel, Transportation, and Other Factors 
that Can Affect Your Business in New York State. 


No matter how much routine statistical information you 
have at your fingertips, here is a book which will help a 
businessman decide where to open a new plant, a new 
branch office, or size up reconversion problems. 
Between the covers of this book—just off the press— 
you receive more than statistics. Here is a mature, con- 
sidered summary of the advantages New York State 
offers business. Yours for sending the coupon at right. 
You’ll find quoted the unbiased opinions of New York 
State business executives, men who know from years of 
practical experience that New York is a good State in 


NEW YORK 
MEANS BUSINESS 








which to do business. You profit by their experience: 


Here is a book you will read from cover to cover—one 
you will pass along for your associates to read. It’s a 
compilation of sound practical facts which anyone facing 
the problems of expansion and reconversion can utilize 
to advantage. 


MAIL COUPON TODAY! This d00k is packed with facts that may 
influence your net profits. Merely clip the coupon eelow and attach it 
to your business letterhead. This is a limited ediitoi. Act promptly. 


M. P. CATHERWOOD, Commissioner 
New York State Department of Commerce 
Room 415,112 State Street 
Albany (1), New York 

Please send me a copy of “New York Means 
Business’’— without cost or obligation to me—of 
course. 


Name (Title) 








Firm 





Address 








City Zone if any 








General Electric answers your questions about 


TELEVISION 


Q. What will sets cost after the war? 

A. It is expected that set prices will begin 
around $200, unless there are unfore- 
seen changes in manufacturing costs. 
Higher priced models will also receive 
regular radio programs, and in addition 
FM and international shortwave pro- 
grams. Perhaps larger and more ex- 
pensive sets will include built-in phono- 
graphs with automatic record changers. 


Q. Where can television be seen now? 

A. Nine television stations are operating 
today—in Chicago, Los Angeles, New 
York, Philadelphia, and Schenectady. 
Twenty-two million people—about one- 
fifth of all who enjoy electric service— 
live in areas served by these stations. 
Applications for more than 80 new tele- 
vision stations have been filed with the 
Federal Communications Commission. 


TELEVISION, another example of G-E research 


Developments by General Electric scientists and engi- 
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Q. How big will television pictures be? 
A. Even small television sets will prob- 
ably have screens about 8 by 10 inches. 
(That’s as big as the finest of pre-war 
sets.) In more expensive television sets, 
screens will be as large as 18 by 24 
inches. Some sets may project pictures 
on the wall like home movies. Natur- 
ally, pictures will be even clearer than 
those produced by pre-war sets. 


Q. Will there be television networks? 
A. Because television waves are practi- 
cally limited by the horizon, networks 
will be accomplished by relay stations 
connecting large cities. General Electric 
set up the first network five years ago, 
and has developed new tubes that make 
relaying practical. G-E station WRGB, 
since 1939, has been a laboratory for 
engineering and programming. 


neers, working for our armed forces in such new fields as 
electronics, of which television is an example, will help 


to bring you new products and services in the peace years 
to follow. General Electric Company, Schenectady, N. Y. 


FOR VICTORY BUY AND HOLD WAR BONDS 


Q. What kind of shows will we see? 

A. All kinds. For example: (1) Studio 
stage shows—dancers, vaudeville, plays, 
opera, musicians, famous people. (2) 
Movies can be broadcast to you by tele- 
vision. (3) On-the-spot pick-up of sports 
events, parades, news happenings. G.E. 
has already produced over 900 tele- 
vision shows over its station, WRGB, 
in Schenectady. 


Q. What is G. E.’s part in television? 

A. Back in 1928, a General Electric en- 
gineer, Dr. KE. F. W. Alexanderson, gave 
the first public demonstration. Before 
the war, G. E. was manufacturing both 
television transmitters and home receiv- 
ers. It will again build both after Victory. 
Should you visit Schenectady, you are 
invited to WRGB’s studio to see a 
television show put on the air, 


Hear the General Electric radio program: “The G-E All- 
Girl Orchestra,”’ 
World Today” news, every weekday 6:45 p.m. EWT, CBS, 


GENERAL @ ELECTRIC 


Sunday 10 p.m. EWT, NBC—“The 
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2201 M Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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In looking ahead through 1945..... These are the prospects: 
Uncertainty will be a dominant consideration; will relate to the fact of 
a probable end to German war at some time in the year, to resulting upsets. 
At least one war is likely to continue throughout the year. 
. Demobilization will become a dominant consideration when one war does end, 
when men and material needs in war will be reduced, probably some time in 1945. 
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So long as both wars do continue in this new yeareeecee 

Dollars for war will pour out at an annual rate of about $90,000,000,000. 

Industry's production rate will hold around 230 per cent of the 1935-39 
average; will be two thirds for war, one third for output of civilian goods. 

Inflation of money supply, of prices, of wages will make progress; will go 
on piling up trouble for the future. The longer two wars continue, the more 
probable is a postwar inflation of the price level, a price rise in many lines. 

There will be more and more black markets, doing more and more business. 
2) Merchants will be faced with rising demands for goods, with less and less 
chance of finding quality goods too meet those demands. Civilian shortages will 
tend to become acute in 1945 so long as both wars are going on. 











When one war does end, with Japanese war continuing..... 

Dollars for war then will drop gradually to about a $60,000,000,000 rate. 
That is a cut of one third. It still means much Government spending. 

Industry's production rate, over all, will drop about 25 per cent. 

War industry will be cut back about 50 per cent; civilian industry will rise 
about 33 per cent; will take up only part of the slack of the war cut. 

Aircraft will fall about 30 per cent. Shipbuilding will drop about 75 per 
cent. Combat and motor vehicles will be off about 60 per cent. There will be 
about an 80 per cent cut in communications and electronic equipment. A cut of 
above 50 per cent is probable in other supplies and equipment. That is with 
German war ended, Japanese war still going on. 

Income payments to individuals, now at a $158,000,000,000 rate, will fall 
to about a $142,000,000,000 rate in the year after German war ends. 

Unemployment will rise to 4,000,000 within six months after one war end. 























Looking at 1945 as a whole in the light of probable developments..... 
Profits again will be favorable, even after taxes, in most lines. 
Nonfarm prices will tend to move higher through the year, not sharply so, 
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fore but enough to remind of the pressures that are working for a higher level. 

ooth Farm prices will reflect war developments; will decline somewhat after one 
soll war ends. Farm prices are unlikely to move with finished goods prices, are more 
| are likely to decline than to rise in the postwar periods. 


e a Wages will move gradually higher. A longer German war will add to the 
chance that a general new wage rise may be forced before the end of 1945. That 
Still is not probable, but it is possible if both wars run past midyear. 
Tax rates for individuals and corporations will remain unchanged. 


Inflation will become a problem of steadily growing importance; will be 
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TREND OF AMERICAN BUSINESS==(Continued) 


more and more difficult to control in war, more of a threat for postwar. 

Money inflation will reach even more fantastic heights. 

Price inflation will gain some momentum; will become more of a potential as 
dollars seem less important to individuals, as goods take on more importance. 
Chance that a postwar price inflation will be avoided is growing less bright. 

Debt will expand toward $300,000,000,000 in 1945. 

That_debt will not pose a great problem of management so long as war is 
going on, so long as national income remains at a very high level. It is when 
incomes fall, as they will after wars end, when high tax rates do not yield so 
much revenue, that debt charges become a burden of steadily growing importance. 

And: The fact of a postwar national debt of $300,000,000,000 is going to 
encourage White House and Congress acceptance of policies friendly to at least 
a mild price inflation; is to force policies that make debt seem easier to bear. 








In other fields of rather broad policy...ee. 

Mr. Roosevelt will hold a rather conservative policy line so long as war 
lasts, so long as there is not pressure of unemployment to force him left. 

U.S. is not actively to promote left-wing governments in Europe. 

A New Deal next time will be related to foreign trade; will be based on the 
idea of world reconstruction, of U.S. investment in a restored world trade. 

Insurance of private loans for projects at home and abroad will underlie 
the fourth-term New Deal. Government will be asked to underwrite loans, to give 
guarantees that will encourage private investment. That's the big new idea, not 
really so new in itself, but new so far as White House planning goes. 

Expanded social security, bigger and better old-age pensions, insurance of 
health, disability insurance, etc., is the other half of the next New Deal. 











As for the situation in the new Congress, as it affects businesSs..eec. 
Unemployment insurance will not be nationalized. Higher standards for 
State systems are likely to be ordered if State legislatures do not act first. 

Disability insurance, health insurance is not probable for 1945. 

Basic national minimum wage will stay at 40 cents, will not be raised to 60 
cents, as organized labor will ask. A raise may come in some later year. 

Renegotiation extension is a 50-50 prospect. Pricing policy now is so 
geared that renegotiation is of less importance than it was. 

TVA's for the Missouri, for other rivers, will not be approved in 1945. 

Postwar taxes will get committee consideration, but not Congress approval. 
Tax policy for postwar will be shaped by the choice between a balanced budget 
and a desire of taxpayers for relief. Desire for relief is likely to prevail, 
with the budget taking second place. Even so, relief cannot be great. 




















In the field of world agreementS.eecee 

Currency stabilization, on the Bretton Woods basis, is not much more than a 
50-50 prospect, if that. Roosevelt will have to fight for approval. 

A World Investment Bank stands a good chance, if offered on its own. 

An oil agreement with Britain is an improving prospect. The oil industry is 
being given assurances on disputed points, is somewhat less hostile. 

Agreement on aviation policy is uncertain. 

















All in all, the outlook is for a high rate of activity, a minimum of the 
sort of economic problems that cause immediate worries, so long as either war 
is going on, so long as Government is pouring out money on a lavish scale. 

U.S. businessmen will face their first real problem when Japanese war ends. 

Thus: 1946 probably will be the first real problem year. 

1947, last half 1947, is likely to be the start of the postwar recovery. 

Relative prosperity should prevail in 1948, 1949, 1950, maybe longer. It 
all depends on how well inflationary forces are kept under control after war. 
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Millions of grassy acres in the Gulf South grow uncounted livestock 


that helps make the American the best-fed fighting man in the world. For here, 

a 7 they say, is “where the cow was born.” » 7 The nation depends on the Gulf 

South Cradle of Victory for muscle-meat and multiplied by-products of the 

5 cattle industry. After V-day, the meat processor and packer who want to : 





build closer to the center of supply will look to the Gulf South. 


ITS RESOURCES, ITS MANPOWER, 
ITS PRODUCTION ARE ALL 
DEDICATED TO VICTORY 





UNITED GAS PIPE LINE COMPANY: A Natural Gas transmission pany dedicated to serve wartime fuel requirements throughour the Gulf South. 
FOR TEXAS—Mail received at Beaumont, Dallas, Fort Worth, Houston, Longview, San Antonio and Wichita Falls. FOR LOUISIANA—Mail received 
at Baton Rouge, Lake Charles, Monroe, New Orleans and Shreveport. FOR MISSISSIPPI, ALABAMA and FLORIDA—Mail received at Jackson, Miss. 
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Mark of Dependability 
Shield of Protection 


Breeze Radio-Ignition Shielding Guards Radio Communications 


Against Natural and 


The Breeze Mark on Radio Ignition 
Shielding has for sixteen years been a 
mark of dependability, symbolizing the 
quality workmanship and engineering 
skill that has gone into every Breeze 
Shielding Harness. Designed for use on 
hundreds of different types of engines, 
this shielding has been developed by 
Breeze engineers to eliminate the radia- 
tion or absorption of high frequency in- 
terference in radio communications. In 
addition to this important function, 
durable protection is afforded to second- 
ary wiring systems by Breeze Flexible 
Shielding Conduit, which guards against 
moisture, corrosion and abrasion. 

Now in service aboard aircraft, ships 
and tanks of Allied Liberation forces, 
this equipment is the result of years of 
Breeze experience in the field. With its 


Man-made Interference 


unequalled background of research and 
production, Breeze has acquired the 
knowledge and ability required to solve 
any shielding problem. 


i 


ye 


A Few of the Many Breeze Products 
in the Nation's Service 


Radio Ignition and Auxiliary Shielding * Mul- 
tiple Circuit Electrical Connectors « Flexible 
Shielding Conduit and Fittings «¢ Cartridge 
Engine Starters + Internal Tie Rods « Elevator 
and Rudder Tab Controls « Flexible Shaft and 
Case Assemblies e« Aircraft Armor Plate 








VA Sad (BREEZE 


CORPORA 


TIONS, INC. ewan, w.s. 


PRODUCTION FOR VICTORY © PRODUCTS FOR PEACE 








_ People_ 
of the Week 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off. 


The Truman Committee, with a new 
chairman and a changing set of problems, 
is reshaping its program. It began as 4 
Committee to Investigate the National 
Defense Program. It watched the develop. 
meni of Army and Navy supply agencies, 
It made a continuing check of procurement 
programs. Now, it is measuring the eff- 
ciency of those agencies and making stud- 
ies of surpluses and disposal of surpluses, 

The reshuffling of Committee personnel 
and its changing task are raising the ques. 
tion: Will Senator James M. Mead, of 
New York, as chairman of the Committee, 
push it ahead as vigorously as did Senator 
Harry S. Truman, of Missouri? Many past 
findings of the Committee have not been 
complimentary to the Administration. And 


al ve 

—U.S. Army Air Force 
SENATOR MEAD 

... Sights set for 1945 





matters that are open to future inquiry are 
apt to offer ample opportunity for criticism. 

Roosevelt-Mead fies. Senator Tru- 
man catapulted from the chairmanship of 
the Committee into the Vice Presidency 
Neither the Committee nor he, personally, 
had pulled any punches during the period 
when the nation was converting its iD 
dustries to war. They criticized inefi- 
ciencies freely. And Senator Truman once 
said the responsibility for certain inefi- 
ciencies could rest in but one place: the 
top. He obviously leveled his finger at Mr. 
Roosevelt. This criticism did not prevent 
Mr. Truman from being selected by Mr 
Roosevelt as his running mate. 

The friendship between Senator Mead 
and Mr. Roosevelt reaches back ovel 
many years. Their interests have beet 








kindred. The Senator came into the New 
York Legislature at about the time that 
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*Philadelphia trading area 3,844,960 


clamoring market 


If a community has 43,521 babies, and 
361,000 children from 1 to 14, and 
194,000. girls of marriageable age, 
and 876,000 people earning money, 
and an aggregate of nearly 2,000,000, 
that community and its trading area* 
must be quite some market. 


Particularly if that community is a 
stable one, with a high percentage of 
homes owned by the occupants. And 


buys, in addition to the quantity and 
variety expected of 2,000,000, a lot 
of things peculiar to home ownership. 


This definitely is not a hypothetical 
structure of potential buying power. It 
exists—in the flesh. It is Philadelphia, 
third largest city of the U. S. Moreover, 
it is a relatively easy buying unit to 
reach because nearly 4 out of 5 of the 
families daily read one newspaper. 





That one newspaper is The Evening 
Bulletin. A newspaper that goes home 
in this City of Homes. Has a circulation 
exceeding 600,000, the largest eve- 
ning circulation in America, 


In Philadelphia— 
nearly everybody 
reads The Bulletin 
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| SMITHSONIAN 









InsTITUTION 


SCHOLARS I 
VIVIDLY PORTRAYED BY is 


THE SMITHSONIAN SERIES 


A eo Copy 
Is Yours for 
the Asking 


How Much Do You 
Know About the 


SMITHSONIAN 


INSTITUTION 


... Its Origin 
and Activities ? 





This interesting brochure, 
beautifully illustrated in four 
colors, tells a story that is little 
known. It is being distributed 
to acquaint you with one of 
the methods employed by the 
Smithsonian Institution to en- 
able you to enjoy the benefits 
of its investigations and re- 


search activities. 


Write to 


THE SERIES 
PUBLISHERS inc. 


Dept. 110, 11 West 42nd St. 
New York 18, N. Y. 

















Mr. Roosevelt was quitting Albany to be- 
come Assistant Secretary. of the Navy. 
Mr. Mead, as a member of the Legislature, 
helped to shape a great deal of the welfare 
legislation that became identified with the 
late Alfred E: Smith’s tenure as Governor. 
Later, Mr. Mead moved to Congress, first 
as a Representative, then as a Senator. 

Only two and a half years ago, Mr. 
Roosevelt backed Senator Mead for the 
Democratic nomination for Governor of 
New York. That post often is the last stop 
on the political highroad to the Presidency. 
Thomas E. Dewey, who won the Gover- 
norship that year, wound up with the 
Republican presidential nomination in 
1944. Senator Mead might have been Gov- 
ernor if James A. Farley had not split the 
New York Democrats in a convention 
fight that made Attorney General John J. 
Bennett the candidate, but lost the elec- 
tion to the Republicans. 

Committee’s work. The Senator has 
taken an active part in the work of the 
Committee. He was a member of a sub- 
committee that toured the fighting fronts 
in the early days of the war and came back 
with a report that was edged with criti- 
cism. Senator Mead wrote a book about 
his’ experiences. He called it: “Tell the 
Folks Back Home.” 

Members of the Committee say that 
they intend to work just as vigorously un- 
der the new chairman. And Senator Mead, 
himself, is developing plans for work in 
the period ahead. 

New plans. Mr. Mead already has 
brought out a report that found many 
flaws in the buying program of the Army 
and Navy, which had led to the piling up 
of unneeded surplus supplies while short- 
ages were existing in other categories of 
vital equipment. It found that large sur- 
plus capacity had been developed for 
aluminum, that only half of the total 
aluminum production capacity is being 
used. It found steel mills idle. It found 20 
per cent of war housing not occupied. It 
found that the Army took skilled tech- 
nicians out of war plants and put them to 
doing clerical work while war plants slowed 
down because of a lack of trained men. 
And it found many other flaws in the buy- 
ing and storing of food and equipment by 
the armed services. 

Two members of the Committee—Re- 
publican Senator Harold H. Burton, of 
Ohio, and Democratic Senator James M. 
Tunnell, of Delaware—were sent to North 
Africa to see what is being done with Army 
equipment in an area after the Army has 
moved on. They will inquire especially 
about airports and air equipment installed 
by Americans. 

At home, the new program calls for 
examining the machinery for disposal of 
surplus property. The Committee also is 
digging into present man-power problems, 
and may call hearings. It plans new studies 
of housing, mica and cigarette problems, 
and intends to keep a running check on 
production. Senator Mead is showing no 
disposition to pull his punches. 





| and navy, all Kirsten 
| pipes are now going to 
| overseas fighters, but 
| remember—a Kirsten 








Does Your Produc¢t 


Require 
SEALING COMPOUNDS ? 





I: the wide experience of Press- 
tite sealing specialists help you 
to solve many present and postwar 
problems of coating and sealing. 


For years we have 
specialized in Liquid, 
Solid, or Plastic 


SEALERS 
COATINGS & CEMENTS 


Presstite compounds are developed 
to meet individual requirements 
for waterproofing, rust proofing, 
oil resistance, air sealing, acid and 
alkali proofing, adhesion, etc. Spe- 
cial Presstite products now seal air- 
craft fuel tanks, fuselage seams, 
instruments, and gun turrets. And 
out of the demands of war have 
come many new and improved 
products that may well solve your 
problems, too. 


Our research and experimental 
laboratories are at your service. 
Send us your requirements today. 





PRESSTITE ENGINEERING 
COMPANY 
3988 Chouteau Ave., St. Louis 10, Mo. 
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The Kirsten pipe bowl is 
scientifically designed to burn 
every crumb of tobacco — 
evenly and cleanly—saving as 
much as 30% of the tobacco 
ordinarily discarded in the 
soggy heel of conventional 
pipes, and the smoke is good 
to the last fragrant puff. 

Cigarette smokers find the 
Kirsten a pipe they can 
smoke and enjoy—their sav- 
ings quickly pay for it. At 
the request of the army 









































































































is worth waiting for! / 
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CONVOYS i200 


In the wake of this war, cargo ships of 
today’s convoys will be ready and able to be- 
come tomorrow’s “envoys” of American 
business and commerce . . . to help turn 
present supply lines into future trade routes 
between us and our global neighbors. 

Our merchant marine — war-multiplied 
in numbers and war-proved in magnificent 
seven-seas performance—is now the largest 
in the nation’s history. With it, America has 
the opportunity to become one of the 
world’s strongest maritime powers. Main- 
tenance of an adequate, economically sound 
merchant marine after the war, as a matter 
of national policy, is desirable for economic 
reasons—post war jobs afloat and ashore 
.-- more production in factory and on farm 
... higher employment peaks in mine and 
shipyard, mill, and office . . . continued na- 
tional prosperity. 





ENVOYS 


We of Babcock & Wilcox salute the 
fine war record of the Maritime Commis- 
sion and our merchant marine fleet, the 
courage and heroism of the operating 
personnel . . . and the record-shattering 
achievements of shipbuilders. We. are 
confident of the great contribution they 
can and will make to new peacetime 
standards of American commerce. Then, 
as now, B&W will be ready to help speed 
American shipping in building new 
frontiers of world trade. 




















Water-Tube Boilers, for Stationary Power Plants, for 
Marine Service . . . Water-Cooled Furnaces . . . Super- 
heaters ... Economizers... Air Heaters . . . Pulverized- 
Coal Equipment . . . Chain-Grate Stokers . . . Oil, Gas 
and Multifuel Burners . . . Seamless and Welded Tubes 
and Pipe . . . Refractories . . . Process Equipment. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX CO, 
85 LIBERTY STREET * NEW YORK 6, N.Y. 


THE BABCOCK & WILCOX TUBE COMPANY 
SEAMLESS TUBE DIVISION: © WELDED TUBE DIVISION: 
BEAVER FAUS, PA. ALLIANCE, — 





BABCOCK « WILCOX — 








Made since 1830 by Wm. Teacher & Sons, Ltd., Glasgow 


BS TEACHER'S 


Perfection of Blended Scotch Whisky 


SOLE U. S. AGENTS: Schieffelin & Co., NEW YORK CITY + IMPORTERS SINCE 1794 


YOUR NEW @ 
. | HAMILTON 


' ds on Th Wey 


Please be patient! Despite ae 
vast war job, building highly ree on 
navigating timepieces, — —_ 
be able to turn out fine I ami . 
for civilians. So wait for these — 
Hamilton Watches. They re coming 
soon to your jeweler’s store. 














Inveslos Mili, Ini 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 


The Board of Directors of Investors 
Mutual, Inc. has declared a dividend 
of thirty cents per share payable on 
December 27, 1944 to shareholders on 
record as of December 16, 1944. 

E. E. CRABB, President 














CHANGES OF ADDRESS 


Notice of change of address should be sent not less 
than two weeks prior to the date change becomes ef- 


ON — 
4 y+ Lal 4 | as ~ * fective. Send the address at which copies are now be- 


The lrideh of “Kadiwad habe k ing received and the new address at which you wish 
FOR to receive copies. : 

; THE UNITED STATES NEWS 

2201 M St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 





A WATCH WORTH WAITING 











PACIFIC GAS AND ELECTRIC CO. 
DIVIDEND NOTICE 
Common Stock Dividend No. 116 


A cash dividend declared by the Board 
of Directors on Dec. 13, 1944, for the 
| fourth quarter of the year 1944, equal 
to 2% of its par value, will be paid 
upon the Common Capital Stock of 
| this Company by check on Jan. 15, 
} 1945, to shareholders of record at the 

close of business on Dec. 29, 1944. 

The Transfer Books will not be closed. 


E. J. Beckett, Treasurer 





San Francisco, California 


Hamilton Watch Company, Lancaster, Penna . 











“The Yeas 
and Nays” 


Title Reg. U.S. Pat. Off, 


Epitor’s Note: Brief letters of com- 


ment and suggestions are invited. Those 
not intended for publication, and those 
with which writers desire to have only 
initials used, should be so marked. 


Peace vs. Sovereignty 


Sir:—The international affairs of man- 
kind cannot be conducted. in peace or 
toward peace by separate political units, 
Peace in its positive aspect of prosperity 
and in its negative aspect of absence from 
war can only be attained through unity 
of political action at the international 
level. The first step toward that objective 
is the calling of a convention representa- 
tive of the Allied nations, or of such as 
wish to attend, to provide for the election 
of a parliament to look after the interna- 
tional affairs of their peoples. 

The plain people everywhere in the 
world desire peace more than national 
sovereignty. Peace is within their grasp, 
provided their leaders have international 
vision and refuse to be subservient to 
those interests which profit from the con- 
tinued fragmentation of humanity into na- 
tional units. 
Toronto, Canada Lewis Duncan 


* * * 


For Unconditional Surrender 


Sir:—Efforts to soften us against the 
Germans will not have much effect as long 
as we read of the atrocities the Huns 
practiced on their victims, The average 
person has agreed from the first—as our 
leaders have also contended—that the 
Germans not be allowed to surrender and 
keep our armies from overrunning their 
country. It will cost many lives, but the 
training our boys receive costs many lives, 
and the German people, not just Hitler 
and his gang, are responsible for our being 
in this war. 

They are still backing him in a supreme 
effort to keep the Allied armies from their 
land and to make it as costly in lives and 
materials as possible for the Allies. They 
hate the Americans as much or more than 
other Allies. 

I do not believe I have a hate complex. 
I do not believe the world can possibly 
do justice in punishing the Germans no 
matter how severe that punishment is 
made. 

I do not believe our leaders should 
be censured for asking unconditional sur- 
render, and my hepe is that the Germans 
are overrun by the peoples of Europe that 
will see that they get their just deserts. 
Princeton, Ind. C. I. Miuer 
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It’s not what money costs 


but what it does that counts 














A five ton truck costs more than a team 
of horses. But if the job calls for a truck, 
the difference between horse-power and 
horse flesh doesn’t count. The only thing 


that does count is end-results. 


The same reasoning holds true when 
it comes to money for your business. What 
counts is the job to be done. If it’s a financ- 
ing job where the money will be put to 
work for years, perhaps—to buy needed 
equipment, handle more volume with pres- 
ent capital—or to replace the government’s 
tax money you ve been using—the need for 
short term repayment out of the life blood 
of your operation may prove to be costly 


indeed in the final reckoning. 


Yes, our charges are higher than 


bank rates. But ordinary arithmetic will 


prove to you that the interest rate is 
secondary to the result. That is, when the 
result is added profit, added progress, 


added safety. 


For the purposes mentioned here, the 
cash your business can quickly secure from 
us will, under ordinary conditions, be at 
your disposal indefinitely. It makes no dif- 
ference whether your needs are for $50,000 
or for $500,000—or more. In effect, this 
money will serve as capital money. Yet 
there will not be the slightest interference 


with present management. 


You may consult with us concerning 
your specific needs without obligation, and 
in strictest confidence. Write, phone, call 


or wire. 


In 1943 our volume exceeded $ 200,000,000 











WALTER E. HELLER & COMPANY 


Factors... Sales Financing—Installment Financing—Rediscounting 
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Bigger War Role for Gen. Patton? . . . Coming Attack 
On ‘Little Steel’ Rule . . . Why Controls Are Tightened 


Gen. Dwight Eisenhower is not to be 
held personally responsible for the se- 
rious defeat suffered by American 
forces on the West Front and almost 
surely will not be relieved of his com- 
mand, now that the situation is partly 
retrieved. Intelligence officers and a 
high field commander or two may 
pay for the blunders, instead. 


“x & 


High civilian and military officials in 
Washington have tried consistently to 
minimize the seriousness of the Ger- 
man drive into Belgium that caught 
this country’s top commanders com- 
pletely off guard, and was saved only 
_ by heroic action of U.S. troops, 


x k * 


There are signs that the top com- 
manders in the Army now are joining 
the top commanders in the Navy in 
the view that the airplane is a vital 
weapon in modern war, but that too 
much emphasis has been placed upon 
it in relation to other weapons. Win; 
ston Churchill’s experiment of trying 
to win the war by bombing alone 
failed. 


x * * 


Lieut. Gen. George Patton, who is 
anything but a politician or diplomat 
in serving as a general, is likely to 
emerge in a top war role if going on 
the West Front continues to be rough. 


xk * 


Mr. Roosevelt suddenly is finding 
that his directives promising Ameri- 
can men and materials for all parts of 
the world now call for much greater 
deliveries than are possible. Some al- 
lies, some liberated areas and some 
field commanders are to be disap- 
pointed, now that the war has taken 
a turn that disrupts the results of the 
President’s optimism. 


x *k * 


Henry Wallace still is being urged to 
settle for nothing less than the Secre- 
taryship of Commerce in any fourth- 
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term official line-up. Odds are that 
Jesse Jones will stay in that job and 
thereby will win another round in his 
long argument with the retiring Vice 
President. 


x k * 


James F. Byrnes, Director of War 
Mobilization, is very much in a mood 
to be tough after his visit to the West 
Front, where he saw what American 
boys are up against. The demand 
that race tracks be closed and that 
athletes be examined again for the 
draft is likely to be followed by other 
moves designed to lessen the contrast 
between the attitude at home and 
that in Europe. 


x * * 


Josef Stalin is going along with Win- 
ston Churchill on the idea of three 
or four big blocs of nations in the 
world, aligned around the big powers, 
and is not getting much of an argu- 
ment from Mr. Roosevelt against that 
idea. Maneuvering concerns which na- 
tion goes into whose bloc. 


x * * 


Britain’s Richard Law wants U.S. 
civilians to accept tighter rations and 
to cut down further on consumption 
so that more U.S. goods can be sent 
to European civilians who are im- 
patient at delay in providing them 
with the goods they need. Officials 
here want to co-operate with Britain, 
but wonder somewhat about public 
reaction. 


‘kk 


Mr. Bowles, as ration administrator, 
really carried out a one-man deflation 
of the currency that has most meaning 
to the American housewife today—ra- 
tion points—when at a stroke of the 
pen he wiped out the ration money 
that those housewives had been sav- 
ing up. 
xk *& 


Chester Bowles, OPA Administrator, 
finally won his argument with Marvin 


Jones, War Food Administrator. Mr, 
Bowles has insisted all along that a 
broad program of food rationing is 
necessary if supplies are to be dis- 
tributed fairly. Mr. Jones wanted to 
end all possible rationing controls, 
Jones won before election, but Bowles 
is winning after election when short- 
ages are coming home to roost. 


x & * 


John L. Lewis is all set for another try 
at breaking the War Labor Board's 
“little steel” formula of wage control 
and is confident that he can succeed 
when his union’s contract comes up 
for renewal in March. 


“ & * 


Donald Nelson is waiting for the Pres- 
ident to find another foreign trade 
mission for him, now that he has car- 
ried out his task in China. Mr. Nelson 
appears to have no assurance of a top- 
ranking job that carries with it a large 
governmental organization to admin- 
ister. 


xk * 


Russia is not going ahead with nego- 
tiations under Section 3-C of the 
Lend-Lease Act which permits agree- 
ments to be entered into for loans to 
finance delivery of goods up to July 
1, 1948. The reason Russia is holding 
back on these negotiations is that she 
expects to get better terms after the 
war, when the United States will 
have great quantities of war surpluses 
to sell, some of which Russia will 
want. 


x * * 


There is nothing to reports that Lend- 
Lease itself, as it relates to goods for 
Russia, is to be stopped because Rus- 
sians have not signed a new Lend- 
Lease protocol. Lend-Lease to Russia 
all along has been on the basis of ad- 
vances against goods that are to be 
assigned under a formal agreement. 
Russia’s Lend-Lease will stop at the 
German war end unless she joins up 
against Japan. 
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One of a series illustrating Cyanamid’s many “7 


~.and they lived happily ever after” 


Cynics to the contrary, endings in real 
life frequently turn out the way they do 
in story books. This story concerns the 
thousands of people afflicted with an 
incurable disease— pernicious anemia— 
who are now leading active, happy lives, 
thanks to the use of liver extracts. 


After it was known that liver contains 
a principle exceedingly active for treat- 
ing pernicious anemia, the problem was 
how to obtain this principle in a con- 
centrated form for injection. 


Realizing the benefits such an extract 
would bring, research workers at Lederle 
Laboratories planned and carried out a 
program of research which resulted not 
only in producing the desired concen- 
trate but also in making liver extracts 
available on a commercial scale. And 
through continuing research, Lederle 


MOLDING 


has made further refinements of this 
product, so that today Solution LIVER 
EXTRACTS Lederleareaccepted through- 
out the world as an effective weapon 
against pernicious anemia and other con- 
ditions. The results these extracts 
give are so remarkable that pa- 
tients receiving regular injections 
under proper medical care may 
expect to live as long as the aver- 
age person in the same age group. 

Meanwhile, new uses for these 
liver extracts are continually being 
discovered. They are employed 
by physicians as an aid in the 
treatment of sprue, gout, obstet- 
ric and other anemias. The armed 
forces are using them for a variety 
of medical purposes. 


The development of LIVER 


THE FUTURE 


+ 
EXTRACTS Lederle is just one of the nu- 
merous ways in which this progressive 
medical unit of American Cyanamid is 
helping to promote the efficiency of med 


ical science in safeguarding human lives 
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